TO  THE 


WORTHY  AND  INDEPENDENT 

ELECTORS  OF  SHREWSBURY. 


BY  JAMES  MASON,  ESQ. 


Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car 
i  o  gaze  in  ’s  eyes,  and  bless  him.  Maidens  wave 
Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy : 

While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
Tfis  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve : 

Why  >  what  has  charm’d  them  ?  hath  he  sav’d  the  State } 
No.  Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  ?  no. 

Inchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 

That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 

That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  their’s 

Wrought  this  disturbance.  Task _ B.  6. 
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A  LETTER,  &c. 


Gentlemen, 


The  late  conteft  aflumed  in  its 
progrefs  a  form  more  important  than  ufually 
belongs  to  a  flruggle  for  a  feat  in  parliament 
between  oppofing  candidates.  Principles  were 
avowed,  paflions  and  feelings  were  appealed  to* 
and  excited,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
valuable  or  pernicious,  are  fo  awful  in  their 
nature,  and  extenlive  in  their  confequences,  as  to 
claim  the  attentive  examination  of  ever y  refle<5t- 

ing  mind.  When  you  and  I  fhall  have  long 

»  - 

been  fleeping  in  the  grave,  the  condudl  you  have 
adopted  may  not  ceafe  to  operate.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  from  an  anxious  wifh  to  recall  you  to  a  full 
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confideration  of  the  political  principles  and  fenti- 

raents,  yyJiich . have  Jatdy„  been  exhibited  amongft 

you,  (I  mean  of  courfe  to  include  the  whole 
period  from  Goober  laid  to  the  prefent  time) 
that  I  beg  to  claim  a  few  moments  of  your 
attention;;  premiftng,  however,  that  I  principally 
addrefs  myfelf  to  thofe,  who  fhewed  by  their 
votes  that  they  coincided  with  the  popular  cry. 
You  have  refufed  to  hear  any  perfonal  addrefs 
from  me ;  I  have  not  forced  myfelf  upon  an 
unwilling  audience.  You  have  covered  me  with 
abufe,  which,  I  fhall  prefume  to  fay,  I  did  not 
deferve  at  your  hands.  Will  you  read  and  in- 
vefligate  this  letter  ? 

Firft,  I  mull  ftate,  that  whatever  appears  in 
the  following  pages  can  attach  no  refponfibility 
upon  any  perjfon  but  myfelf.  If  any  opinion  or 
fentiment  they  may  convey  fhould  excite  your 

i 

indignation,  that  indignation  muft  fall  upon  me 
alone.  However  I  may  regret  the  return  by 
which  we  lofe  Mr.  Bennett  as  our  reprefentative, 

I  do  not  write  under  his  fandHon,  nor  are  his 
opinions  at  all  implicated  in  the  fate  of  mine.  If 
any  obfervation  of  mine  fhall  increafe  his  popu¬ 
larity  amongfl:  you,  I  fhall  deeply  rejoice;  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injuftice  to  involve  him 
in  any  common  cenfure.  It  is  becaufe  I  think 
*  ;  the 
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the  following  confiderations  important,  that  I 
recommend  them  to  your  notice.  I  entreat 
you  to  examine  them,  becaufe  I  believe  inveft- 
igation  will  lead  you  to  adopt  them.  I  implore 
you  to  fupport  them,  not  becaufe  I  diftruft  my 
caufe,  but  its  advocate. 

•*^4  Kr  -  i  •  -  *  tt  c,  r  r  ^, » M  zit  $'  •  /  I  •  p ♦  »  %  *  t 

** '  -  i  w  ^  f  1  * **  -  J  C  \  •  *  4 '  *  *  *  4  4 

The  beft  mode  of  examining  the  propriety 
of  our  conduct  through  the  progrefs  of  the  late 
conteft  will  be,  to  recall  to  our  recollection  its 
foundation  and  origin.  Seven  months  ago, 
when  the  diiToiutiqn  of  the  laft  parliament  but 
One  took  place,  the  reprefentation  of  the  borough 
was  in  a  moft  unfortunate  date.  Not  that  I 
ever  aicribed  the  evil,  of  which  I  was  amongft: 
the  firft  and  louded  to  complain,  to  any  deliber¬ 
ate  defign  to  overthrow  your  liberties,  crufh 
your  privileges,  injure  your  interefts,  or  difgrace 
your  character ;  but  to  a  difference  of  opinion, 
which  fome  are  {till  much  difpofed  to  entertain, 
upon  the  tendency  of  fuch  a  reprefentation  with 
regard  to.  thofe  liberties  and  privileges,  thofe. 
interefts,  and  that  character.  In  common  with 
many  amongft  you,  I  was  prepared  to  come  to 
iftue  upon  thefe  points.  At  the  very  meeting, 
however,  to  which  we  were  fummoned  for  the 
purpofe  of  exprefling  our  opinion  upon  the  then 
itate  of  the  reprefentation,  the  evil  was  declared 
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to  be  entirely  removed,  by  the  voluntary  reflg- 
nation  of- one  of  the  parties,  to  whom  it  was* 
aferibed,  who  thus  facrificed  the  higheft  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  proud  eft  fupport  of  his  family 
honours,  to  your  anticipated  wifhes.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  venerable  head  of  that  branch  of 
the  fame  family,  to  which  we  were  indebted  for 
this  ad  of  difinlerefted  deference,  having  repre- 
fented  the  county  fdr  a  period  of  thirty  years* 
finding  his  health  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
high  ftation,  alfo  refigned  his  feat.  Now  I  put 
it  to  the  refleding  good  fenfe,  and  to  the  return¬ 
ing  honourable  feeling'  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewfbury,  whether,  under  fuch  circumftahces, 
the  loud;  domineering  clamour  that  was  raifed, 
not  only  againft.  undue  influence,  but  againft  the 
influence  of  landed  property  altogether,  pointed 
and  direded  avowedly  againft  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  gentry  of  the  county,  abfurd, 
perverfe,  and  monftrous  as  it  would  be  at  all 
times,  whether,  under  fuch  circumftances,  fuch  a 
clamour  was  not  peculiarly  lamentable  ?  whether 
thofe  fenfations  of  pride  and  felf-elevation,  which 
naturally  arife  in  the  breaft  of  every  man  on  the 
exercife  of  the  high  privilege  of  his  eledive 
franchife,  ought  not  to  have  been  more  than 
divided  at  fuch  a  crifis,  with  a  fentiment  of  gra¬ 
titude,  affedion,  and  regret  ?  I  was  taught  to 

u  love 
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love  the  people,  even  in  their  delufiuns^ Had 
fortune  placed  me  in  a  fituation,  which  had 
given  me  in  any  meafure  the  command  of  the 
bleffmgs  and  rewards  of  life,  affuredly,  next  to 
the  pleafures  of  domeftic  intercourfe,  the  prize 
I  ihould  have  moft  warmly  contended  for, 
would  have  been  the  approbation  and  applaufe 
of  the  people  *,  becaufe  I  believe  them  to  be  at 
once  loyal  and  free,  at  once  grateful  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  at  once  fpirited  and  fubordinate.  The 
popular  cry  on  this  occafion,  however*  gave  me 
no  pleafure ;  nor  lhallT  ever  regret  that  I  did 
not  join  it.  On  the  contrary,  had  I  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  obtain  your  attention  on  the 
day  of  nomination  in  Oflober,  agreeing  upon 
public  principles  with  him,  from  whom  I  could 
never  differ  upon  any  ferious  fiibje#  without 
pain,  I  Ihould  have  given  my  feeble  fupport  to 
.Mr.  Hill,  as  ftanding, before  you  and  claiming 
your  favour  on  grounds,  not  the  lefs  independ¬ 
ent  becaufe  he  was  countenanced  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlemen.  You,  however,  transferred 
the  vehemence  of  your  applaufe  to  his  opponent, 
and,  you  received  and  welcomed  againft  him, 
with  expreffions  of  approbation,  which  have 
happily  been  difproved  by  your  votes,  a  charge 
of  political  corruption.  Of  this  charge  1  jfhall 
beg  to  fpeak.  immediately. 
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On  the  fubjedt  of  the  influence  of  property 
at  elections,  more  ought  to  he  faid  than  falls 
within  my  ability^  or  the  limits  I  have  prefcrib- 
ed  to  myfelf  in  this  letter. .  It  involves  nothing 
lefs  than  -the  fundamental  principles  of  ' that 
fyftem  of  government,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Revolution  of:  1688  ,.  and  by  which  our  prefent 
fltuation  is  to  be  diftinguiihed  from*  the  times 
of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  “  At  the 
Revolution, V  obferves  the  firft  of  political  phir 
lofophers,  “  the  crown;  deprived  for  the  ends  of 
the  revolution  itfelf  of  'many '  prerogative^  was 
found  tooi  weak  to  ftrugglc  Againft  all  the  difll- 
ciilties  which’  prefled  ;io  new  and  u n fettled ;  & 
governm ent,;.  The  coiirt  was  '  ‘obliged, '» th^re*- 
fore,  to  delegate  a  part  of  its  powers  to  men  of 
fuch  intereft  as  could  fupport^  and  of-  fuch 
fidelity  as  could  adhere  to,'  its  eftabliihment. 
Such  men  were  able  to  draw  in  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  to  a  concurrence  in  the  common  defence. 
This  connexion,  neceflary  at  firft,  continued 
long  after  convenient^  and,  properly  conduced*, 
might  indeed  in  all  fttuations,  be  an  ufeful  im- 
ftrument  of  government.'  At  the  fame  time> 
through  the  intervention  of  men  of  popular 
weight  and  character,  the  people  pofleffed  a 
fecurity  for  their  juft  portion  of  importance  ih.  the 
ftate.  Men  adted  as  if  they  could  receive  as  well 
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as  confer  ail  obligation.  The  influence  of  go- 
yernment,  thus  divided  in  appearance  between 
the  court  and.  the  leaders  of  parties,  became  in 
many  cafes  an  acceflion  rather  to  the  popular 
than  to  the  royal,  fcale,  and  fome  part  of  that 
influence,  which .  would  otherwife  have  been 
poflefled  as  in  a  fort  of  mortmain  and  unalien^ 
able -domain,  returned  again  to  the  great  ocean, 
where  it  rofe,  and  circulated  amongfVthe  people. 
This  method,  therefore,  of  governing  by  men 
of  great  natural  intereft,  or  great  acquired  con¬ 
federation,  was  viewed  in  a  very  invidious  light 
by  the  lovers  of  abfolute  monarchy.  It  is  the 
nature  of  defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by  any 
means,  but  its  own  momentary  pleafure,  and  to 
annihilate  all  intermediate  flotations  between 
boundlefs  flrength  on  its  own  part,  and  total 
debility  on  the  part  of  the  people.”  It  is  im- 
pofllble  to  aflent  to  the  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  and  to  refufe  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
admitting  them which  demonftrates  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  returning  to  parliament  gentlemen 
poflefling  that  influence  of  property,  you  have 
been  fo  eager  to  condemn,  as  it  is  from  this 
plafs  fitting  in  the  legiflature,  either  by  inherit¬ 
ance  pr  by  eledlion,  that  the  men  and  parties 
alluded  to  by  Mr,  Burke  are  to  be  taken.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  of  late  years,  and  in  great 

B  4  meafure. 
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meafure  fince  the  publication  of  the  trad  I  have 
now  quoted,  a  new  ariftocracy  has  arifen  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  fplendor,  opulence,  and  confe- 
quence,  as  to  aim  at  dividing  the  offices  of 
date  with  the  ancient  proprietors  of  land.  This 
is  a  point  that  requires  all  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  it  behoves  you  deeply 
to  conlider  whether,  generally  fpeaking,  it  is 
defirable  to  give  popular  encouragement  to 
mercantile  ftatefmen.  Such  encouragement 
goes  to  extinguifh  the  falutary  and  brilliant  fen- 
timent  attending  hereditary  honours,  and  to 
fubftitute  for  it  that  feeling,  which  is  the  general 
confequence  of  ample,  though  newly  acquired 

wealth.  As,  in  defiance  of  fo  much  clamour  for 

■  •  ?  *  '  » •  •  • 

ance,  while  human  nature  remains  as  it 
is,  property  will  always  be  power,,  ading  upon 
men's  minds  by  the  hopes  it  infpires,  pr  the 
prefent  good  it  confers,  it  becomes  you  to  irt- 
veftigate  whether  it  will  not  be  better  for  the 
country  fill  to  maintain  as  much  as  ppffible,  by 
your  countenance,  that  Spirit  which  politically 
refines  the  coarfer  fentiment  attending  mere 
wealth.  I  contend  for  neither  of  thefe  feelings 
in  the  abftrad  3  but  as  they  will  always  exift, 
the  queftion  is,  which  you  will  prefer.  In  ex¬ 
amining  this  fubjed,  another  point  occurs,  whe¬ 
ther  merchants,  or  their  immediate  defendants, 

ar$ 
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are  likely  to  be  as  good  flatefmen,  as  the  landed 
proprietors  we  have  been  accuflomed  to ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  too 
fond  of  war,  and  too  much  addidted  to  detail, 'to 
embrace  all  the  •  confequences  of  great  political 
meafures.  is  there  not  alfo^fome  danger  that 
they  will  be  induced  to  forfeit  fomething  of 
their^independance,  in  order  to  attain  honours 
now  only  wanting  to  illuflr'ate  their  riches-? 
Whichfoever  of  thefe  claffes  of  men  we  prefer, 
it  is  neceffary  that  we  make  no  feparation  be¬ 
tween  them  j  and  however  we  may  differ  upon 
the  choice  of  thofe  who,  according  to  Mr, 
Burke,  are  to  be  the  means  of  returning  and 
circulating  amongfl  the  people  the  power  they 
have  themfeiv'es  given  to  the  executive,  we 
mufl  all  unite  in  admiring  that  order  in  our 
confutation,  that  nicely  graduated  progreflion, 
down  which  the  eye  is  conduced  from  the 
height  of  the  throne  to  the  cottage  of  the 
meaneft  peafantj  interrupted  by  no  gap,  of¬ 
fended  with  no  abrupthefs,  conveying  to*  the 
well  conflicted  mind  that  idea  of  immovable 

»  »  .  ,  v  r  y  •  : 

liability,  which  ever  arifes  from  exquifite  pro¬ 
portions.  Let  us  beware  how  we  rudely  break 
in  upon  fuch  U  fyflfem  \  from  its  very  excellence, 

the  finenefs  of  if$  proportions,  the  delicacy  of 

*  *  •  -  • 

'  •  its 


its  cement,  it  may;  eafily  be  deftroyed ;  to  build 
it  up  again,  may  be  the  vain  effort  of  ages. 


oo. 


But  if , the  reje&ion  of  gentlemen  poflefling 
the  influence  of  property  is  to  be  deprecated 
upon  this  general  view,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  on  looking  downwards  from  the  feat 
ofT  government,  what  would  be  its  immediate 
confequences  .upon  ourfelves,  as  eledors  a;id  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  borough?  We  mufl:  have  fome 
reprefentative.  ..We  refufe,  however,  every  per- 
fon^who  can  influence  us  by  his  property  in  the 
neighbourhood.;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
we  treat  him  fo  infolently,  that  po  gentleman 
will  think  a  .  feat  ip  parliament  worth  having  at 
the  price  we  demand.  We  then  fall  into,  the 
hands  of.  fome  political  adventurer,.  ;fome  emit- 
fary  of  a  fa&ion,  who  has  no  interests  in  common 
with  our  own,  no  affections  or  attachments 
which  he  partakes  with  us,  who.  makes  us  the 
creatures  of  his  felfifh  views,  and  the  mere 

*  \ •  w  ^  m. m j j  jt  * rnTTWTX 

tools  of  his  party,  and  who  will  flatter  and 
cringe  to  us,  in  order  that  he  may  be  infolent  to 
others  in  his  turn.  Or  we  are  bought  up 
whole fale  by  fome  rich  merchant,  probably 
equally  unknovyn  to  us,  whom  we  aflift  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  old  landed  ariftocracy  from  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  confequently  from  official  fltuations 

and 
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and  connexions.  Then  in  a  moment,  together 
with  the  lofs  of  our  beft  fecurity  for  political 
and  conftitutional  liberty,  are  burft  afunder  all 
thofe  narrow  -  ties,  all  thofe  local  attachments 

Vi  ,  '  ' 

and  affedions,  all  thofe  long  mutual  fervices, 

i.  r  '  J  *  .  \ 

all  thofe  perpetually  accumulated  obligations, 
which  it  was  formerly  thought  the  higheft  pride 
of  good  men  to  feel  and  obey.  We  fhut  out 
from  ourfelves  jhow  much  that  is  liberal  in  edu« 

»  •  s  .  ■  "  1 

cation,;  how  .much;  that  is  beneficent  in  views, 
hofy  and  fan$i£ed  in  morality,  pure  in  ho¬ 
nour,  foftening  and  ameliorating  in  manners. 
The  tiroes  ofygood  tafte  and  manly  pleafures 
pafs  away  \  the  nafal  twang  of  the  conventicle 
alone  roufes  u$  to  a&ion,  and  the  good  open, 
honeft  face  of  the  old  Englifh  gentleman  is 
once  more  exchanged  for  the  perpetual  fneer  of 
the  independant,  or  the  unearthly  ftifFnefs  of 
the  puritan.  And  why  is  this  ?  for  fome  unin¬ 
telligible,  unde%>able  good,  the  enflamed  and 
intoxicated  vifion  of  fome  wretched  dreamer, 
who  founds. his. claims  to  the  chara&er  of  the 

m  ...  t  .  .  ■  t  v  ; 

patriot,  on  the  renunciation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  man.  The  firft  fymptom  of  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  liberty  he  offers  you,  will  be  the  difap- 
pearance  of  all  thofe  you  were  taught  by  your 
forefathers  to  love  and  cherifh.  They  will  take 
their  ftand  behind  the  broad  impaffable  line  you 

yourfelves 
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yotirfelves  have  drawn.  Complete  retirement 
and  the  pleafures  of  the  metropolis  will  form  the 
alternative  of  their  lives  5  and  aiming  at  what 
you  term  freedom,  you  will  bring  back,  not  the 
feVerity,  (that,  thank  God,  is  impoflible)  but 
the  diftance  of  feudal  tyranny.  -  •  ,:; 

But  you  fear,;  that  by  encouraging  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  regard  for  the  neighbouring  gentry,  ryou 
fhall  endanger  your  independance.  This  inde* 
pendance,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  unlike  FaiftafF’s 
valour  :  it  makes  a  great  blufter*  but  is  it 

r  *  *  ; 

fteadv  in  the  hour  of  coiiteft  ?  Does  it  admit  no 
compromife,  does  it  fcorn  the  offered  bribe  ? 
Undoubtedly  there*  is*  nothing  better-,  nothing 
more  worthy  our  admiration,  than  a  man  in  a 

r  t  *  t  v  r 

humble  fituation  of  life;  whafe  circumftances  do 
not  raife  him  above  feeling  conflderable  con¬ 
venience  from  pecuniary  favours,  exercifing  his 
heft  judgment  on  the  merits  of  different  candi¬ 
dates,  and  giving  an  uninfluenced,  uncorrupted 
vote  to  thofe  he  may  thus  prefer.  Whoever 
that  man  may  be,  his  pure  and  humble  patriot- 
ifm  muft  be  confidered  as  acceptable  an  offering 
to  his  country,  as  the  thunder  of  a  Chatham,  of 
the  bravery  of  a  Nelfon ;  and  it  is  the  convidlion 
that  many  fuch  men  exift,  which  affords  one  of 

•  •  »  f.  *  •  •  »  j  +  • 

the  ftrongeft  motives  for  thofe  higher  exertions. 


_  •  *  f  r  . 

of  which  a  Chatham  or  a  Nelion  are  alone 
capable ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  award  the 
civic  crown  to.  the  honeft  voter,  muft  we  deteif 
and  abhor  thofe  noify  hypocrites,  who,  for  the 
fake  of  perfonal  confequence  and  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  or  the  {till  more  difgraceful  motive  of  a 

f  *  •  f  . 

bribe,  trick  themfelves  out  in  this  garb.  As  to 
bribery' in  itfelf,  certainly  the  giver  is  much 
more  culpable  than  the  receiver.  It  is  the  cry 
of  Independance  in  this  cafe  that  difgufts  j  it  is 
the  affectation  of  extraordinary  purity  which  is 
to  be  abhorred. 

-  In  our  cafe,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  inde¬ 
pendance  was  not  in  queftion.  Three  gentle¬ 
men  were  candidates  for  our  favour,  of  different 
connexions,  and  all,  till  very  lately,  I  believe,  of 
different  politics.  One  was  a  Pittite,  another  a 
Foxitev  and  a  third  was  faid  to  belong  to  a 

o 

minority  of  three,  fo  that  his  whole  party,  if 
indeed  they  could  fo  far  agree,  might  concert 
their  meafures  as  they  went  to  and  from  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  one  chariot.  But  the 
pleafure  of  fupporting  the  proteftant  religion  by 
failing  the  innocent  cry  of  *c  No  Popery  !”  and 
other  motives  no  doubt  equally  laudable,  have 
at  length  given  this  gentleman  decidedly  to  the 
prefent  adminiftration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 

will 
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will  take  his  party  along  with  him;  particularly 
as  the  financial  reforms,  for  recommending 
which  they  were  lb  celebrated,  mayotherwife  be 
waved. 

-rrjv*  bur  'Kino?  h 

To  return  to  the  fubjedfc  of  our  independ- 
ance,  more  locally  confidered;.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  enforced,  that  independance  does  not  ne- 
ceffarily  involve  oppofition.  Like  all  the  other 
virtues,  it  is  a  calm,  temperate  fentiment ;  firm, 
and  immovable  in  refilling  attack,  but  grateful, 
even  to  excefs,  for  facrifices  made  and  obligations 
conferred.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  exadt  line 
for  the  management  of  a  mere  feeling,  which  is 
thrown  out  into  public  play  without  any  exadt 
points  on  which  to  fix.  If,  however,  with  a 
total  difregard  of  effedls  and  confluences,  an 
abftradt  fentiment  is  to  become  the  rule  of  our 

,  I  v  .  ■■  '  -•  S  -  U  .  V  •  <  »  •  I  ♦»<.  .i  „' 

public  condudl,  perhaps  the  bell  mode  of  regu¬ 
lating  it  will  be  by  tracing  it  back  through  the 
paths  of  private  intercourfe.  There  is  perhaps 
no  truer  or  more  pleafing  mode  of  iiluftratiog 
public  imprefiions,  than  by  fuppofing  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general  to  be  a  large  family,  where 
the  domeftic  feelings  are  merely  fpread  over  a 
larger  furface.  Some  amongli  you,  who  have 
families,  will  perhaps  confefs  with  a  figh,  the 
total  deftrudlion  of  happinefs  which  takes  place, 

when 
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when  one  of  your  children,  fetting  himfelf  up 
for  a  free,  independent  thinker  upon  all  fub- 
jeCts,  and  all  modes  of  conduct,  contradicts  you, 
to  fnew  what  he  calls  fpirit  3  and  aCts  in  conflant 
defiance  of  your  wifhes,  that  he  may  appear 
before  the  world  his  own  mafter.  If  you  endea¬ 
vour  to  pleafe  him,  he  calls  you  mean  and 
cowardly  ;  if  you  oppofe  him,  you  are  harfh  and 
tyrannical  3  if  you  are  gloomy  and  depreffed,  he 
is  full  of  riot  and  merriment  3'  if  you  are  in 
fpirits,  he  is  morofe  and  fullen  3  he  watches  the 
changes  of  your  temper,  that  he  may  affume 
the  garb  you  are  leaving  off.  In  the  agony  of 
broken  peace  and  blighted  promife,  you  pour 
your  lamentations  into  the  bofom  of  your  friend. 
At  the  very  moment  when  your  bowed  and 
drooping  head  declares  the  poignancy  of  your 
anguifh,  this  ftern,  uncontroulable  deftroyer  of 
your  focial  comforts  has  alfo  found  his  friend, 
whom  he  accofts  with  the  tone  of  high-bound¬ 
ing  exultation,  with  elevated  flep,  and  rapture 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  in  the  proud  triumph  of 
an  affertor  of  his  independance.  If  you  diflike 
this  family  picture,  as  ill  fuited  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  fociety  in  this  country, recoiled:  how  much 
you  have  fometimes  fuffered  from  the  reliefs 
jealoufy  of  a  friend,  who,  fearful  of  bending  to 
your  opinion  upon  any  fubjeCt,  oppofes  you  in 

all 
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all  your  words  aiid  adtions,  folelv  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  contradicting  you.  Whatever  you  con¬ 
cede,  you  find  that  fomething  more  is  expected 
from  you  ;  and  whatever  advances  you  make, 
you  difcover  that  you  have  ftill  further  to  go. 
Some  claim  ftill  remains  unfettled,  fame  difficulty 
unfolved-,  till  even  reparation  becomes  preferable 
to  the  fatigue  of  purfuit,  the  anxiety  of  fufpence, 
and  the  intolerable  ficknefs  of  hope  deferred.'  Is 
this  independance  a  virtue?  And,"  in  public  or 
political  life,  is  that  independance  more  a  virtue, 
which  feels  no  facrifices,  owns  no  favour,  ac¬ 
knowledges  no  obligation  —  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  founds  frefti  demands  on  fueceffive 
grants,  and  rifes  in  clamorous  infolence  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gratification  of  its  wifhes  ?  A 
reparation  of  the  orders  of  the  ftate  ?  a  line  of 
divifion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  ?  We 
fhall  yet  be  faved  from  that  worft  of  evils.  It 
is  much  the  fafer  mode,  in  all  public  affairs,  to 
argue  from  actions  rather  than  feelingis,  and 
from  effects  rather  than  abftradl  principles. 

A 

r.  '  *  •  v*  -  s  w  '  <  *  -  '  *  t*i  .  i  * 

•  '  '  • 

I  was  certainly  moft  anxious  to  oppofe  the 
reprefentation  of  the  borough  being  vefted  in 
one  family,  and  for  the  three  following  reafons  ; 
i.  Such  a  reprefentation  prevented  a  fair  com¬ 
petition  here;  it  narrowed  the  market  j  it  faid 

*  «  ‘  .  k  m  ” 
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to  all  the  world.  The  place  is  our  own  ;  here  no 
new  candidates  Shall  come  ;  all  offers  Shall  be 
made  according  to  our  own  terms ;  we  our- 
felves  come .  from  one  point,  and  all  other 
avenues  are  barred  and  guarded  by  our  power  : 
whatever  talent,  whatever  rank,  whatever  vir¬ 
tue  may  be  propofed  to  your  admiration,  you 
Shall  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  fuch 
qualifications,  unlefs  they  are  found  in  us. — 

2.  It  diminished  the  capacity  of  fervice  above, 
by  entrusting  thofe  interests,  whether  in  the 
legislature  or  before  the  throne,  to  one  family, 
which  you  might  have  confided  to  two  feparate, 
unconnected  families ;  and  it  deprived  you  of 
the  chances  of  advantage  arifing  from  different 
connexions  taking  oppofite  Sides  in  politics. — 

3.  It  was  a  ftate  highly  difgraceful  to  your 
corporate  character ;  becaufe  any  man*  upon 
hearing  that  you  were  reprefented  by  two 
gentlemen  of  one  family,  would  immediately 
conclude  that  you  were  a  clofe  borough,  be¬ 
longing  to  that  family.  Such  were  the  reafons 
which  actuated  my  friends  and  myfelf  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  reprefen tation  which  exiffed  feven 
months  ago,  at  the  diffolution  of  the  laSt  par¬ 
liament  but  one.  .Before,  however,  we  could 
complain,  the  evil  was  removed ;  before  we 
could  exprefs  our  wiShes,  they  were  all  granted^ 
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The  impulfe,  however,  was  given  to  the  public 
mind,  and  it  ceafed  not  with  its  caufe.  The 
well-grounded  oppofition  to  the  power  of  one 
family,  ended  in  a  violent  clamour  againft  all 
the  neighbouring  gentry. 

But  you  will  draw  a  lamentable  and  pathetic 
pi&ure  of  exiled  tenants,  and  threatened  trades¬ 
men,  and  afk,  if  the  exercife  of  menaces  is  no 
abufe  of  influence,  and  that  in  its  worfl:  form  ? 
I  anfwer,  that  fuch  conduct  is  moft  .highly 
reprehenfible,  either  in  agents  or  friends  ;  that 
it  cannot  be  condemned  top  feverely.  I  know 
not  if  it  exifted  $  but  fure  I  am,  your  meafures 
went  to  provoke  it.  The  landed  intereft  made 
you  a  facrifice ;  in  return,  you  declared  war 
againft  the  landed  intereft.  You  raifed  a  terrific 
clamour,  you  burnt  in  effigy,  you  threatened 
with  the  bludgeon  and  the  knife.  Imagining 
thefe  refources  too  mild  and  temperate  for  your 
purpofe,  you  have  now  added  the  terrific  yell  of 

No  popery  }”  Such  has  been  your  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  fo  enthufiaftic  your  antipathy,  that 
none  of  thofe  confiderations  which  generally 
rule  the  human  mind  have  had  the  leaft  weight 
with  you.  The  Unitarian  diflenter  toafts 
Church  and  King,  with  all  the  zeal  of,  a  profe- 
lyte.  Methodifts,  anabaptifts,  thofe  who  can 

fee 
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fee  only  by  the  new  light,  and  thofe  who  are  too 
proud  to  avail  themfelves  of  any  light  —  inde¬ 
pendants,  faints,  Unitarians,  trinitarians,  men 
who  never  in  their  lives  could  pafs  each  other 
without  a  fneer  of  contempt,  or  a  defiance  to 
controverfy,  have  now  joined  in  one  general 
acclamation  on  the  Danger  of  the  Church  ! 

While  you  were  thus  indignantly  throwing 
back  the  obligation  you  had  received ;  while, 
in  the  midft  of  contumelious  ravings,  you 
feemed  to  array  yourfelves  in  oppofition  to  the 
clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
county,  did  you  imagine  that  they  would  kneel 
before  you,  flattering  the  infane  and  capricious 
fury  of  a  mob,  after  having  in  vain  facrificed  to 
your  juflice  ?  Do  you  fuppofe,  that  you  alone 
of  all  the  world  are  gifted  with  the  virtues  of 
courage  and  independance,  and  that  rank, 
fortune,  and  education,  only  make  men  mean 
and  cowardly  ? 

Of  precifely  the  fame  falfe  and  hollow  na¬ 
ture,  as  this  cry  for  Independance,  has  been  the 
cry  againfl  a  Coalition.  There  is  no  end  of  this 
fenfelefs  facrifice  of  reafon  to  mere  found.  It 
might  really  be  imagined,  that  the  word  Coali¬ 
tion  conveyed  the  idea  of  fome  malignant  ab- 
ftraeft  vice,  to  be  added  to  ingratitude,  cruelty, 

C  2  calumnv, 
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calumny,  avarice,  and  the  like.  When  I  eonr 
fider  the  fituation  of  the  town  of  Shrewfbury,  I 
can  define  a  coalition  between  two  candidates  in 
no  other  language  than  by  calling  it  a  mutual 
cxprefilon  of  good-will  to  each  other.  The  im¬ 
propriety  of  fupporti ng  this  expreflion  by 
menaces,  is  another  queftion,  of  which  I  have 
already  fpoken.  Even  violent  entreaties  from 
any  gentleman  for  the  colleague  he  would  pre¬ 
fer,  ought  to  be  difapproved  of,  though  rather 
as  an  inftance  of  bad  tafte  on  the  part  of  -the 
requeftor,  than  any  injury  to  you  fo  requefted. 
For  you  to  fall  into  a  furious  popular  rage  on 
fiich  an  occafion,  and  for  fiich  a  reafon,  is  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous.  Suppofe  a  borough  of  four 
hundred  voters,  to  whom,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  three  candidates  offer  themfelves,  who 
have  no  neighbouring  property,  and  no  family 
connexion  with  thofe  who  poflefs  it.  Here  the 
queftion  of  influence  of  property  does  not  exift. 
Two  of  the  candidates  can vafs  jointly,  the  third 
by  himfelf.  At  the  clofe  of  the  poll  it  appears 
that  the  coalefced  candidates  had  201  votes 
each,  while  the  third  candidate  had  199  plum¬ 
pers.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  why  are  not 
the  electors  who  exercifed  their  full  privilege  by 
dividing  their  votes,  as  independent  as  thofe 
who  gaye  their  fuffrages  for  one  perfoii  only  ? 

.  Again, 
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Again,  let  us  bring  the  cafe  nearer  our  ow@* 
by  imagining  that  all  the  three  candidates  are 
equally  connected  with  the -borough,  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  property  and  family  connexions,  is  the 
conclufion  altered  ?  The  ftatement  I  have  made 
is  as  favourable  for  you  as  poflible ;  but  in  our 
own  inflance  we  muft  remember,  that  Mr* 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Hill  never  avowed  a  coalition, 
never  canvafled  together ;  that  in  politics  and 
connexion  they  are  as  wide  from  each  other  as 
poflible  ;  that  they  did  not  even  exprefs  their 
mutual -good  wifhes,  notwithflanding  their  long 
friendfhip,  till  long  after  the  conteft  had  begun  ; 
till  they  were  induced  to  fuch  an  expreflion  by 
perceiving  that  their  opponent  had  preoccupied 
ground,  which  really  belonged  to  them ;  till 
they  found  themfelves,  to  their  equal  furprize 
and  vexation,  oppofed  by  the  popular  voice ; 
which  was  raifed  in  fupport  of  pretenfions, 
which  Mr.  Bennett  in  particular  knew  and  felt 
to  be  his  own.  They  found  the  caufe  in  which 
they  were  engaged  infinitely  more  important 
than  they  imagined  it  would  be,  when  they 
were  called  upon  to  refill  a  deluded  fadtion; 
whom  no  obligations  could  foften,  no  facrifices 
content  ;  who,  under  the  fhelter  of  venerable 
names,  were  purfuing  a  condudt  tending  to  the 
utter  definition  of  all  focial  order  ;  urging  on 
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their  defperate  career  againft  whatever  is  re- 
fpe&able  and  honourable  in  the  county ;  con¬ 
founding  all  terms,  miftaking  inconfiftency  for 
independance,  licentioufnefs  for  freedom,  the 
abufe  of  advantages  for  the  advantages  .them- 
felves  ;  calling  the  falaries  annexed  to  laborious 
fervices  the  wages  of  corruption ;  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  minifterial  duties  hoftility  to  the  people  ; 
an  honourable  attachment  to  party,  a  mode  of 
tyrannizing  by  many;  and  who,  thus  tricked* 
out  in  J  know  not  what  political  tinfel  and  gew¬ 
gaws,  were  followed  by  the  ihouts  of  the 
.thpughtlefs,  giddy  rabble,  at  once  the  fharers 
and  the  victims  of  the  triumph.  Under  thefe 
circurn  fiances,  though  I  would  wifh  to  allow 
that  a  meafure  to  which  the  people  are  always  fo 
hoftile,  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  I  certainly 
ihould  have  felt  no  objection  to  a  coalition. 
The  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  however,  was  poft- 
poned.  to  your  willies,  and  a  ftrid  neutrality  was 
declared. 

”  I.  ,  i  4  *  J  *  J_-  •»  ■  »*  •  •  f  J  A.  I  1 

•  Leaving  then  the  fubjedl  of  independance,  it 
mull  be  faid,  that  an  honeft,  unbiafled,  uncor- 
rupted,  and  incorruptible  vote  is  above  all 
price;  apd  that  a  man  who  gives  fuch  a  vote 
in  defiance  of  his  poverty  and  his  wants,  upon 
a  fair  eftimate,  according  to  the  beft  of  his 
-Vr  abilities. 
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abilities,  of  the  claims  of  any  candidate,  com* 
paring  his  local  pretenfions  with  his  higher  and 
parliamentary  qualifications,  is  according  to  the 
ftridt  meaning  of  the  term,  and  in  its  beft 
fenfe,  a  patriot .  This  title  is  his,  pre-emin¬ 
ently  his.  May  it  Jong  illuftrate  his  humble 
dwelling,  and  defcend  to  his  children’s  child* 
ren  !  While  we  have  many  fuch  patriots,  our 
country  is  fafe  from  within  and  from  without  \ 
the  citadel  in  the  midft  of  the  waters  is  fecure 
the  rock  on  which  it  ftands  is  faft.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  ineftimable  value  of  men  of  this 
ftamp,  that  we  fhould  be  particularly  vigilant 
againft  falfe  pretenders  to  their  character.  Vir¬ 
tue  is  never  in  fo  much  danger  of  being  driven 
from  the  field,  as  when  the  foe  borrows  her 
armour  and  her  weapons.  In  fwelling  the 
clamour  of  independance,  it  becomes  us  then  to 
be  for  ever  on  our  guard,  left  we  are  only 
gratifying  fome  perfonal  ambition,  or  fome  pri¬ 
vate  pique ;  or  left  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  this 
country,  we  are  merely  transferring  politi¬ 
cal  confequence  from  one  fpecies  of  property  to 
another,  exchanging  commerce  for  land,  and 
the  bribe  for  influence.  Various  and  numerous, 
no  doubt,  will  be  the  auxiliary  paflions  called  in 
to  aflift  this  transf  r.*  Old  debts  muft  be  paid 
oft' :  the  diftenter  will  have  his  account  to  fettle 
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with  the- churchman',  the  trader  with  the  fquire* 
and  the  people,  while  they  attend  thecounling- 
houfe  for  their  bribe,  will  fhout  Independance, 
as  if  they  were  the  pureft  of  mankind.  A  con¬ 
tending  gentry,' and  a  people  half  fanatical  and 
half  hypocritical,  with  juft  enough  of  the  enthu- 
ftaft  to  be  deceived  themfelves,  and  juft  enough 
Tof  the  knave  to  deceive  others,  will  be  thefirft 
confequemfe  of  thefe  unfounded  aims  at  what  is 
called  independance.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  whofe  edu¬ 
cation  (unfortunate  it  may  be)  has  given  them 
other  pleafures  than  field-preaching ;  whofe 
tafte  and  habits  fupply  them  with  other  amufe- 
ments  than  the  ledger  *  whofe  morality  does  not 
exhibit  the  whole  duty  of  man  in  a  folemn  face, 
clafped  hands,  and  a  refponfive  groan— (it  is 
well  no  frequenter  of  St.  John’s  chapel  is  at  my 
elbow) ;  will  follow  the  amufements  and  the 
employments  of  their  forefathers.  I  fufpetffc 
this  new  fchool  of  independance  moft  grievous¬ 
ly.  We  may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  another  occafton— "  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  it  for  a  gentleman  to  learn/*; 


I  now  wifh  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon 
the  accufation  of  corruption,  which  was  brought 
againft  Mr.  Hill  on  the  day  of  nomination  in 
\  November 
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November  Jail.  The  author  I  fufpeft  to  be 
one  of  thofe,  who  bend  to  the  opinion  afcribed 
in  the  newfpapers  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
namely,  that  any  man  who  accepts  a  minifterial 
appointment,  renders  himfelf  an  unfit  candidate 
for  popular  favour.  An  opinion  more  perni¬ 
cious,  more  inimical  to  the  ends  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  more  detrimental  to  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft,  never  came  from  the  lips  of  that  intem¬ 
perate  and  rafh  politician.  As  if  the  influence 
of  the  people  would  be  increafed  by  depriving 
them  of  the  only  opportunity  they  poflefs,  of 
palling  an  immediate  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
of  their  rulers  $  as  if  that  condu<ft  would  be 
more  pure,  when  entirely  removed  from  the 
piercing  eye  of  popular  fcrutiny  $  as  if  it  were 
deitrable  that  an  adminidration  fhould  be  form¬ 
ed  from  court  favour  only  ;  as  if  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  did  not  furniffi  the  moft 
excellent  ftate  of  probation  and  difcipline  for 
miniderialduty;  as  if,  after  having  made  every 
poffible  exertion  to  bring  into  office  thofe  you 
have  long  thought  the  bed  and  abled  men  in 
the  country,  you  are  to  defert  them  at  the 
moment  they  may  be  really  and  efFe&ively 
ufeful,  and  defeat  all  your  mod  urgent  wiflies, 
juft  when  they  are  about  to  be  accompiiffied. 
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With  regard  to  the  individual  charge  of 
corruption  againft  Mr.  Hill,  a  plain  ftatement  of 
the  fads  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  be  its  belt 
refutation.  During  the  lad  two  years  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  minifterial  career,  Mr.  Hill  accepted  a 
diplomatic  million  to  Ratifbon.  We  all  know 
enough  of  the  date  of  the  continent  at  that 
period,  and  particularly  the  part  of  it  where 
Ratifbon  is  fituated*  to  be  convinced  that  fuch 
an  employment  could  be  no  linecure  :  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  mull  have  been  attended  with 
much  anxiety,  a  heavy  refponfibility,  and  fome 
perfonal  danger.  In  accepting  fuch  an  office, 
then,  Mr.  Hill  was  not  corrupt.  It  is  ufual  for 
minillers  thus  chofen,  to  receive  the  falaries  at¬ 
tached  to  their  offices,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  appointed  to  that  of  the  declared  official 
termination  of  their  functions.  Mr.  Hill,  on 
being  placed,  by  the  llatefman  he  mod  revered, 
in  a  fituation  fo  calculated  to  flatter  the  bed 
feelings  of  an  honed  pride,  as  opening  to  him 
a  new  and  wider  fphere  of  public  utility  than 
he  yet  po defied,  was  fubject  to  fome  feelings  of 
alarm  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  your 
opinion  upon  the  fubjedt  of  his  appointment. 
He  felt,  however,  that  on  the  difiolution  of 
parliament  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
exprefiing  that  opinion.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
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gave  himfeif  up  to  thofe  preparations,  both'  of 
a  pecuniary  and  political  nature,  which  he- 
thought  neceflary  for  his  ftation*  Events  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  public  nature  occurred  to  prevent  his 
embarkation,  till  at  length  it  was  evident  that 
his  poll  was  totally  untenable.  Now  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  the  fums  he  expended  in  pre¬ 
paration  were  fo  much  greater  than  thofe  he 
received  from  the  treafury,  that  he  is  very  con- 
frderably  a  lofer  by  his  appointment.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  fyftem  you  feetn  to 
have  adopted,  of  bringing  your  reprefentatives 
at  every  fucceflive  election  to  a  ftridt  and  rigid 
account  for  their  public  conduct.  Only  be  fair 
and  candid  :  employ,  if  you  pleafe,  (as  this 
feems  the  fafhion  of  the  day)  the  befl 
accountant  amongft  you,  to  make  an  exact  ab- 
lance  according  to  the  ftricfleft  rules  of  count  - 
ing-houfe  arithmetic,  upon  the  fums  expended 
and  the  fums  received  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  you 
will  find  that  you,  the  public,  are  the  debtors  of 
my  honourable  friend.  When  you  are  in  debt, 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  in  order  that  when 

the  balance  is  in  your  favour,  you  may  appear 
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wife  and  liberal  creditors  j  judges  the  more  calm 
and  impartial  from  being  parties  in  the  caufe  ;  not 
tyrannical  exa&ors,  or  heated  and  unjuft  aven¬ 
gers :  and  let  me  prefume  to  hope  that  in  thus 
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bringing  your*  fervants  to  account,  you  will  not 
forget  thofe  feelings  of  awe,  anxiety,  and  fuf- 
pence,  which  neceifarily  wait  upon  your  fervice, 
with  which  all  pecuniary  confiderations  are 
totally  unconnected,  and  which  no  pecuniary 
reward  can  ever  compenfate.  The  minifters 
of  date  in  this  country  are  afiiiredly  not  paid 
too  liberally  3  but  the  fervice  is  proud  and  wil¬ 
ling,  becaufe  you  have  the  reputation  of  being 
generous  and  candid  matters.  If  ever  you  be¬ 
come  unfair*  rigid*  or  meanly  exacting,  men  of 
honour  and  character  will  defert  you  3  ’  and, 
having  been  firft  dragooned  into  dlence  and 
fubmiflion,  you  will  be  plundered  to  the  lad: 
penny,  without  daring  to  complain.  Extremes 
meet  as  well  in  politics  as  in  morals:  your  pre- 
-  poderous  independance,  by  producing  a  fepara- 
tion  between  the  orders  of  fociety,  leads  directly 
to  defpotifm  3  and  your .  equally  prepofterous 
parfimony  goes  to  introduce  prodigality.  You 
will  obferve,  that  the  only  plaulible  inflnuation 
againll  Mr.  Hill,  is  founded  upon  his  continu¬ 
ing  for  about  three  months  in  his  place,  after 
the  reverfes  upon  the  continent,  entirely  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  exercifing  its,  duties.  This 
period  was  characterised  by  the.  confudon  at¬ 
tending  fo  important  an  event  as  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  transfer  of  power,  to  new 
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hands.  It  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  cuftom  to 
give  in  the  form  of  a  falary  for  an  office  avow¬ 
edly  expired,  what  Would  be  more  juftly  termed 
a  compenfation  for  money  expended,  or,  to  ufe 
more  official  language,  the  difcharge  of  a  bill  of 
extraordinaries.  In  cafes,  however*  fuch  as  Mr. 
Hill's,  the  practice  has  been  uhiverfal,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was 
followed  in  his  favour,  and  the  public  are  gainers 
by  the  collulion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  cuftom, 
not  Mr.  Hill,  bn  whom  you  are  to  fix  your 
condemnation.  He  is  ftiil  your  creditor  to  a 
great  amount,  and  it  will  be  a  degree  of  felf- 
defertion,  as  pernicious  to  the  public  fervice  as 
to  himfelf,  if  he  does  not  perfevere  in  his  juft 
demands.  He  has  certainly  no  great  reafon 
for  delicacy  on  this  fubjedh 
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Now  I  beg  you  to  mark  the  clofe  of  Mr. 
Hill's  condudl  thro'  thefe  tranfadtions.  When 
Mr^  Pitt  died,  following  his  memory  with  that 
applaufe,  which  from  full  hands  he  had  heaped 
upon  him  in  his  life,  Mr.  Hill,  fo  far  from 
ftooping  to  any  management,  either  for  the 
purpofes  of  compenfation,  or  a  continuance  in 
his  office,  under  the  impreffion  of  the  deepeft 
forrow  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  joined  that 
party,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  were  a&ing 
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again#  the  exiting  admini#ration.  I  have  fel- 
dom  had  the  pleafure  of  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Hill  in  political  opinions  j  but  this  difference 
has  never  prevented  me  from  admiring  his 
many  excellent  qualities,  the  fincerity  of  his 
friendfhip,  the  fteadinefs  of  his  attachment,  the 
power  and- verfatility  of  his  underftanding.  I 
have  ftated  the  grounds  of  the  charge  which 
was  brought  again#  him,  far  more  at  length 
than  it  merits,  out  of  refpeCl  to  him,  whom  for 
local  reafons  I  confider  as  a  very  fit  reprefenta- 
tive  for  the  borough  ;  and  out  of  refpeCt  to  you, 
who  received  it,  unfortunately  I  mu#  think  for 
yourfelves,  with  fomething  more  than  willing- 
nefs.  The  refult  of  the  poll  in  both  the  late 
elections  has  vindicated  yourfelves.  and  him. 

Leaving  Mr.  Hill  to  the  reflexions  of  his 
own  mind,  which  will  lead  him  to  regard  his 
accufer  as  his  conftituent  rather  than  his  enemy, 
I  mu#  now  beg  your  indulgence,  (already  I  fear 
too  long  trefpaffed  upon)  while  I  ftate  to  you 
my  reafons  more  at  large  for  having  twice  ten¬ 
dered  an  anxious,  but  ineffectual  vote,.  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bennett.  With  feeble  ability,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  with  an  ardent  zeal  in  your  fervice,  I 
had  refifted  by  his  fide  that  mode  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  which  will  always  receive  my  unqualified 
J  -  -  €011“ 
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condemnation.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
contelf,  and  before  the  refignation  of  Mr.  John 
Hili  was  known,  he  was  the  perfon  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  thofe  with  whom  I  a<5ted  were 
naturally  fixed,  as  the  champion  of  the  caufe  in 
which  we  thought  ourfelves  engaged.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  knew  that  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  decide,  in  that  nice  and  delicate  queftion, 
which  ranged  on  one  fide  what  feemed  to  him 
your  mterefls,  and  on  the  other  the  apparent 
and  perhaps  real  wifhes  of  a  man,  whom  he  has 
long  mpft  highly  valued.  I  knew,  that  if,  from 
any  reafons,  his  opinions  upon  the  propriety  of 
ftanding  forward  a  candidate  for  your  favour 
were  nearly  balanced,  his  great  regard  for  Mr. 
Hill  would  at  once  prevent  the  offer  of  his  fer- 
vices.  Accordingly,  I  had  but  faint  hopes  of 
feeing  him  amongft  us,  though  the  temper  of 
the  borough  certainly  afforded  him  every  rea- 
fonable  prefumption  of  fuccefs,  till  he  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  refignation  of  Mr.  John  Hill. 
Indeed  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  in  which  I 
preffed  him  to  offer  himfelf  at  all  events,  con¬ 
tained  a  pofitive  refufal  on  the  grounds  I  have 
ftated :  conveying,  however,  his  fettled  and  un¬ 
changed  opinion  upon  the  then  reprefentation 
of  the  town.  It  cannot  affuredly  be  neceffary 
to  vindicate  Mr/  Bennett  for  his  conduct  on 
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this  occafion,  though  I  am  aware  that  in  male- 
ing  fuch  a  conteftion,  I  in  fome  meafure 

■  j  y"  if  „  •  <  1  »■  ' 

condemn  myfeif.  I  however  could  find  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  conduct  I  purfued,  in  valuable  con¬ 
nexions  within  'the  town,  which  Mr.  Bennett 
did  not  poflefs ;  though,  even  thus  fupported, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  fufpicious  of  cafuiftry 
in  reafonings,  which  drew  me  up  in  oppofition 
to  Mr.  Hill.  The  ele&ion  of  Mr.  Bennett 
appeared  to  me  as  fortunate  as  his  defeat  is 
lamentable  ;  and  he  mull  certainly  be  regarded 
as  {landing  candidate  for  your  favour  on  popu¬ 
lar,  or,  (if  you  prefer  the  term)  on  independent 
grounds.  His  family,  his  party,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  nature,  the  principles  of  his  life,  all 
lean  to  the  popular  parts  pf  the  conftitution. 
Thofe  muft  know  little,  very  little  of  the 
human  heart,  who  imagine  that  the  facrifices  he 
was  prepared  to  make  to  his  friendfliip  for  Mr. 
Hill,  difqualify  him  for  fupporting  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people.  The  virtues  do  not  ftand 
off  from  each  other  $  private  excellence  is  the 
only  fure  foundation  of  public  fervice;  and 
patriotifm  is  but  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  the 
afire&ions.  Believing  that  we  £hould.  have 
found  him  a  mo  ft  ufeful  reprefentative  ;  con¬ 
vinced,  that  in  elevating  him  we  were  ferving 
ourfelves  -3  I  moil  fincerely  rejoiced  in  his.  elec- 
-  -  tion, 
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tion,  and  as  fincerely  lament  his  defeat.  When 
we  compare  the  events  of  our  conteft  with  what 
has  been  palling  on  limilar  occalions  ’  in  the 
country  at  large,  it  feems  moll  evident  that  it  is 
by  thatclafs  of  politicians,  who  moderately  and 
firmly  purfue  a  middle  courfe,  equally  diftant 
from  prerogative  ftruggles  and  popular  clamours, 
from  the  exertions  of  influence  and  the  cry  of 
independance,  that  this  country  will  be  faved,  I 
will  not  fay  from  convullions,  (I  refpeCt  my 
countrymen  too  much  to  fear  fuch  an  evil)  but 
from  that  refilefs  jealoufy,  that  feverilh  afler- 
tion  of  counter-claims,  which  1  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  illuftrate  by  an  example  drawn  from 
private  life,  and  which  in  its  effect  upon  national 
bulinefs,  or  upon  manners  and  focial  intercourfe, 
will  be  almoft  as  intolerable  as  anarchy  itfelf. 
Now  as  anarchy  commonly  ends  in  flavery,  fo 
the  ftate  which  approaches  anarchy,  by  alarm¬ 
ing  the  executive  power,  tends  in  the  fame 
direction ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mer¬ 
cantile  ariftocracy,  whofe  interefl:  for  a  thoufand 
obvious  reafons  it  muft  be  to  keep  well  with  all 
adminiftrations,  will  be  much  more  difpofed  to 
take  part  againfl:  you,  than  the  ancient  proprie¬ 
tor  of  land  would  be.  In  how  many  directions, 
then*  does  the  malady  of  this  unreafonable  in¬ 
dependance  fhoot  forth  !  If  this  cry  for  inde- 
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pendance  continues,  if  the  feeling  attached  to.it 
fpreads,  public  and  focial  life  will  be  poifoned 
at  its  very  fource.,  and  with  fo  deflrudtive  a 
venom,  that  thofe  who  drink  of  it,  this  people 
of  England,  fo  proud,  and  fo  juftly  proud,  will 
•ficken  at  the  heart. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  prudence,  firmnefs,  and 
moderation  are  defirable  at  home,  what  fhall  we 
fay  of  the  continent,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  our 
foreign  counfels  ?  The  continent  1  What  a 
volume  of  woes  does  that  word  open  before  us  1 
and  how  bitter  is  the  aggravation  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  come  too  late  to  ferve  us.  Still 
rooted  in  the  belief,  that  if  a  policy  exadUy  the 
reverfe  to  that  which  has  been  adopted,  had 
been  applied  to  France  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  that  country,  fo  far  from  having 
her  limits  extended  almoft  indefinitely,  would 
have  been  politically  <c  blotted  out  from  the 
map  of  Europe,”  that  fhe  would  have  been 
humbled  fo  low,  as  to  be  an  objedt  of  pity  even 
to  her  enemies  ;  or  long  before  this  have  re¬ 
turned  to  her  former  allegiance,  I  cannot  help 
regretting,  that  in  the  election  of  our  reprefen- 
tatives  we  have  given  two  fupporters  to  a  party, 
who,  in  their  abftradted  affedtion  for  war,  de~ 
fpife  all  warnings  of  the  paft,  and  with  a  levity 
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equally  aftonifhing  and  criminal,  reverfe  the 
fplendid  fentiment  of  the  firft  of  heroes,  ap¬ 
parently  deeming  nothing  loft  while  any  thing 
remains  to  be  loft.  In  the  dreadful  confufion 
and  darknefs  which  now  broods  ■  over  the  com 
tinent,  it  is  moft  difficult  to  fay  which  is  ad- 
vifabie,  war  or  peace ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
whether  we  negociate  or  fight,  never  were  any 
virtues  fo  awfully  neceflary  as,  at  the  prefent 
crifis,  thofe  of  caution*  vigilance,  fteadinefs,  and 
firmnefs.  Thefe  are  not  the  times  for  mere 
coups  de  main  ;  the  world,  which  has  been  loft 
by  a  feries  of  errors  and  calamities  extended 
through  fifteen  years,  will  not  be  reftored  by  a 
blow.  Men,  who  cannot  wait  the  refult  of  great 
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plans,  who  fear  nothing  fo  much  as  to  lofe 
their  charader  for  vigour,  whofe  whole  ftudy 
is  to  produce  a  momentary  effedb,  no  matter 
at  what  hazard  ;  who  think  they  cannot  be 
wrong,  provided  there  is  a  battle,  are  no  longer 
for  us.  The  mere  pageants  of  a  gaudy  hour  do 
not  fuit  our  day.  We  want  men  of  refolute 
but  pacific  natures;  who  know  how  to  yield 
with  dignity,  in  order  that  they  may  refill  with 
real  vigour,  and  lajling  efFetft ;  men,  who  are 
guided  by  no  temporary  delufions,  no  moment¬ 
ary  paffions,  but  who,  comparing  the  prefent 
with  the  paft,  and  deducing  the  future  from 
\  D  2  fuch 
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luch  a  coMparifon,  can  fubmit  to  the  dreadful 
reverfes  of  out  times  with  a  proud  arid  tranquil 
patience;  under  the  influence  of  the  hope  that 
the  great  and  wife  Providence  which  governs 
the  world,  will  hereafter  in  its  unfearchable 
wifdom  fupply  us  with  events,  which,  made  ufe 
of  under  the  fevere  inftru&ions  we  have  receiv¬ 
ed;  may  at  nb  , diflan t  time  check  the  prefent 
imfchief,  and  repair  its  ravages; 
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Finally,  I  lament  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  for  a  reafon  which  appears  to  me  ihortly 
to  embrace  whatever  I  have  now  mentioned,  as 
the  perforial  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  principles  of  our  lately  departed  ftatef- 
man  and  patriot  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  natural  for 
men  who  bow  to  the  immortal  memory  of  that 
illuftrioUs  perfom  in  the  midft  of  the  cold  and 

miferable  defolation  which  now  extends  to  the 
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farthefl:  point  of  our  political  horizon,  to  look 
out  with  painful  anxiety  for  thofe  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  capacity  who  venerated  him  when  he 
was  alive*  and  who  will,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
perpetuate  the  principles,  both  in  our  domeflic 
polity  and  our  foreign  ccounfels,  on  which  he 
a<5ted.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  qualifications 
of  that  man,  the  miidnefs  of  his  temper,  the 
benevolence  of  his  difpofition,  the  attra&ive 
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loftnefs  of  his  nature,  his  affedtion  for -his 
friends,  his  devotion  to  his  country,  united 
with  the  moft  ftupendous  powers  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  an  eloquence  which  never  failed 
but  from  the  poverty  of  his  fubjedt  j  when  we 
reflefl,  that  thefc  qualifications  were -perpetually 
exerted  thro'  the  courfe  of  a  long  life  in  favour 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  notwithftanding 
every  fpecies  of  obloquy,  reproach,  and  menace 
from  the  government,  and  little,  very  little 
applaufe  from  the  people ;  fupplying  us  with 
the  mod  admirable  principles  on  all  momentous 
queftions,  upon  the  rights  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
which  he  extended;  upon  the  freedom  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe,  which  he  promoted ;  upon 
colonial  government,  which  he  would  have 
flrengthened  by  moderation;  upon  the  due 
limits  of  taxation,  which  he  prefcribed ;  upon 
reform  in  the  reprefentation,  which  he  incul¬ 
cated-;  upon  the  enormities  committed  in  our 
eaftern  empire,  which  he  laboured  to  prevent 
and  avenge ;  upon  civil  reftridHons  as  to  mere 
mbdes  of  faith,  which,  again  and  again, '-though 
defeVted  by  the  fedfcaries  he  would  have  ferved, 
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he  exerted  himfelf  to  remove  ;  upon  the  ilave 
trade,  which  he  almoft  fucceeded  in  abolifh- 
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mg,  cut  off  indeed  at  the  very  moment  when 
his"  precepts  were  -  no  longer  powerlefs  ;  upon 
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peace  with  France,  which,  after  perpetually  re¬ 
curring  efforts  to  obtain  from  a  diftraded  and 
an  alarmed  enemy,  he  died  in  endeavouring  to 
feCure,  and  might  perhaps  have  fecured,  had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  and  thus  have  faved  at 
leaft  the  deftrudion  of  one  kingdom  more  from 
a  foe  exulting  in  the  conqueft  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe when  wo  add  to  thefe  efforts, 
his  firm'  and  intrepid  perfeverance  along  the 
middle  line,  where  alone  is  reditude,  equally 
diffant  from  the  exertions  of  a  terrified  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  infghe  clamours  of  a  defperate 
fadion,  through  the  .tre'menilows  -crifij  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  perfeverance,  to  which- we 
owe  what  yet  remains 'of  rational  liberty  to  the 
civilized  world  i  tyhen,  from  tliefe  qualifications 
and  labours,  we  turn  afide  to  remember  that 
almoft  the  only  reward  bellowed  on  this  man 
was  the  vain  and  tardy,  juffice  of  a  fplendid 
funeral  j  is  %  very  urtreafonabie  to  ,exped,  that 
the  men  Mj\  tfo$  honoured  with  his  friendfhip 
fhould  not  be*  lightly  fufpeded  of  attacking 
popular  privileges,  or  even  fhould 

receive  the  approbation  and  fuffrages  of  part  of 
the  pedplepf  England  ?  When  the  remains  of 
this  illuftrions  patriot,  this  great  fupporter  and 
jrefeuer  of  conffitutionaf  liberty,  this  apoftle  of 
tranquillity  to  afflided  Europe,  are  yet  fearcejy 
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cold  in  the  grave,  is  it  very  feemly  for  thofe 
who  profefs  themfelves  the  advocates  of  popu¬ 
lar  rights,  to  defert  his  known  friends  and  par- 
tizans,  for  an  untried  party,  who  fdem  to  have 
no  mode  of  attracting  public  notice  but  by  the 
Angularity,  I  had  almoft  faid  the  ferocity  of  their 
opinions  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  for  ever  the  cafe,  that 
thofe  who,  according  .to  the  meafure  of  their 
abilities  perform  the  duties  of  Mr,  Fox,  are  to 
ihare  his  fate  ?  Mr,  Fox  had  his  faults ;  they 
are  inieparable  from  our  nature ;  they  too  na¬ 
turally  grow  out  of  virtues  fuch  as  his.  But  let 
us  remember,  that  if  fometimes,  tranfiently  and 
accidentally,  his  paflions  puihed  his  principles 
too  far,  it  was  according  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  nature  and  his  life,  that  his  paflions  fupport- 
ed  his  principles,  and  his  principles  refined  his 
paflions.  If,  in  one  or  two  ifolated  inftances, 
he  was  not  perhaps  fufEciently  guarded  in  main¬ 
taining  his  fentimenfs ;  if,  under  the  influence 
and  infpiration  of  the  great  caufe  in  Which  h$ 
was  engaged,  he  once  or  twice  alarmed  the 
prudent ?nated  the  cold  ;  when  we  con- 

*  *  4  »  *  'Jk  '  •  *  '• 

fider  the  bold  and  fearlefs  character  of  his  difc 
pofition,  and  the  inflamed  temper  of  the  times 
he  lived  in,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  furprize  that 
his  judgment  was  fo  feldom  betrayed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  incurred  the  cenfure  o,f 
i  f  D  4  fome, 


fome,  for  his  pccafional  concurrence  with  the 
views  of  a  party,  in  oppofition  to  whom  he 
pa{Ted  the  greateft  part  of  his  life ;  when  we 
remember  his  natural  connexions,  and  how 
prone  he  was  to -cultivate  and  indulge  thefpcial 
feelings,  we  fhould  confefs  our  aftonifliment 
that  the  facrifices  he  made  were  not  greater. 
Taking  a  yiew  of  his  character  and  life  from  the 
calm  elevation  in  which  we  are  placed  by  his 
death,  it  appears  to  me'  irnpoflible  to  refill  the 
convidHoq,  that  in  the  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  with  as  liberal  and  profufe  a 
hand  as  fhe  ever  Ihowered  her  advantages  j  that 
the  gifts  of  fortune  were  incumbrances  and  hin¬ 
drances  to  him,  rather  than  bleffings  ;  that  had 
the  temptations  of  his  youth  been  lefs,  or  the 
necefiity  for  his  exertions  greater,  his  duties 
more  urgent,  or  the  acquifitiqn  of  fame  lefs. 
eafy ;  no  important  queftion  would  have  re¬ 
mained'  qnfubdued  by  him,  np  fojemn  and  mo¬ 
mentous  truth,  conne&ed  with  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  would  not  have  been  brought  out 
from  its  hiding  place,  and  expofed  intelligibly  to 
the  moll  carelefs  eye  ;  and  that  as  his  powers  of 
elocution  now  rank  Kim  with  the  greatefi:  orators 
the  world  ever  law,  fo  might  his  capacity  of 
philofophical  inyeftigation,  in  the  retired  tran¬ 
quillity. 
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quiility,  for  which  the  Angular  fimplicity  of  his 
nature  fo  eminently  fitted  him,  have  placed  his 
name  with  Newton  or  Bacon,  as  his  critical 
acumen,  and  the  amufements  of  his  lighter 
hours,  might  have  numbered  him  with  Bentley 
and  Porfon.  The  fond  and  anxious  reconciler 
of  the  feelings  of  friendfhip  with  public  duties  j 
the  fervant  of  your  welfare,  not  the  flatterer  of 
your  caprices ;  the  vigilant  obferver  of  your 
opinions,  not  the  flave  of  your  prejudices  j  the 
creature  of  your  interefts,  but  the  proud  con- 

'w  «  s-y  x  v  •  - 

temper  of  your  infdlence,  Mr.  Fox,  I  perfuade 
myfelf,  would  [have  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.-  Bennett  through  the  progrefs  of  the  late 
xpnteft.  .  f-o;a 

f  2  nov  grufluiE  or,?.  ar.v:  .  ••„»?  • 

An  objej&Lgn  was  made  to  Mr.  Bennett 
during  [the  conteft,  by  a  gentleman,  for  whofe 
fpirit  of  conciliation,  anxiety  to  ferve  the  public 
and  domeftic  virtues,  I  Ihould  profefs  efleem, 
did  I  not  fear  that  thefe  merits  would  afford  a 

Iv  •»  »  (  -5  w  (4*  t  J  t  -  •  l*  -v  «  t  ,y-  -  ^ 
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fhelter  to  a  condudt  in  others  of  the  moft  per¬ 
nicious  and  fatal  tendency.  The  fpeech  to 
which  I  allude  has  been  publifhe$  j  and  I  have 
read  it  with  at  leaft  as  much  attention  as  it 
deferves,  either  in  a  critical  or -political  view. 
The  only  obje&ion  he  has  brought  againfl:  Mr. 
Bennett  is  on  the  ground  of  his  being  connected 

with 
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with  the  peerage,  and  reprefentiftg  the  town 
together  with  Mr.  Hill)  Who  is  alfo  cdnne&ed 
with  the  peerage*  Here  again,  we  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  milled  by  mere  names  and  aiiti- 
qtiated  prejudices.  It  is  fiiperfluous  to  enter 
into  the  queflioh,  whether  a  i  perfon  in  Mr. 
Behnettfs  eir£umfen£es,  a  fecond  fon,  his  elder 
brother  married)  is  liot  as  m&ch  a  Country  gen*- 


tleffiahy  as  young  -men  Wh&lfe  fathers  are  ftill 
lining  lifually  .atev;  Allowing  that  a  hundred 
•years  ago  this  objection  -might  have  been  un- 
anfwerable,  who  can  take  alarm  at  the*  influence 
1 of  the  peerage  now,  confidered  as  a  body  of 
ariftocracy  ?  When,  we  ^confider  to  what  aft 
enormous  and  moft  unfortunate  extent,  (de- 
ilroying  all  its  beft  purpofes,  and  aflifting  you  in 
fubjugating  the  old  ariftocracy  to  the  new)  this 
■order  has  been  pufhedy  and  how  completely  it 
w  incorporated  wildi  the  gentry  Of  the  realms 
how  entirely  the  two  ranks  are  blended  and 
amalgamated  togther ;  to  dread)  that  by  ele$> 
ing  the  foft  of  an  earl  Wfc  fliatl  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  the  commoner,  feems  to  me  ah 
alarm  only  fiiitahife  to  times  lOfig  pift.  More¬ 
over,  when  we  refled t  WithJ  &  laVifh  hand 
the  peerage  Ms  lately  been  encrealed,  df  we  are 
to  rejeCl  a  candidate,  no  matter  What  excellent 
qualifications  he  may  poflefs,  forno  other  rea- 
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Ton  than  becaufe  he  is  conne&ed  with  that 
order ;  I  fear  we  fhall  impofe  upon  ourfelves  a. 
moft  pernicious  limit  in  the  choice  of  reprefen^ 
tatives.  Suppofe  fuch  a  limit  prefcribed  by  the 
legiflature,  and  how  would  it  appear?  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation 
of  affairs  the  peerage  and  gentry  muft  be  taken 
together,  as  forming  one  order  called  the 
Landed  Intereft,  and  as  diftinguifhed,  though 
not  feparated*  from  the  commercial  *  intereft, 
which  is  now  {preading  with  fuch  iplendid 
vigour  over  the  face  of  the  country.  In  this 
view  of  things,  the  juftice  of  which  occurs  to 
my  mind  with  great  force,  the  fable,  by  which 
Mr.  Hunt  has  illuftrated  his  ideas  in  the  notes 
to  his  {peech,  evidently  bears  with  equal  feveri- 
ty  upon  all  the  candidates  j  and  he  is  the  beft 
member  for  the  commercial  interefts,  who  has 
moft  devoted  his  mind  to  .commercial  fubje&s. 
Add  to  this,  that  at  a  time  when  a  peerage  is 
obtained  with  fo  much  facility,  as  to  be  an  object 
of  no  very  laborious  or  unreafonable  ambition 
to  almoft  every  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  may  he  doubted,  whether  it  may  not 
be  a  pofkive  advantage  to  be  reprefented  by  a 
perfon,  who*  his  family  being  already  ennobled, 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  afpire  to  the  honours 
of  a  new  and  additional  title.  The  attempt  Mr. 

Hunt 
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Hunt  makes  to  fheker  himfelf  under  the  eonfti- 
tution  is  evidently  ineffectual ;  for,  as  has  been 
already  obferved  in  a  pamphlet  I  have  read,  the 
law,  by  difpenfing  with' the  ufual  qualification -in 
favour  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  facilitates 
father  than  impedes  that  connexion  with  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  our  author  difapproves. 
The  objection,  therefore,  which  forms  thefum 
and  end  of  the  fpeech  before  me,  feems  to  me 
fo  far  from  being  founded,  as  to  be  abfolutely 
erroneous.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  weigh  a  moment  againft  fhofe  parliamentary 
qualifications  of  a  -perfonat  nature,  which  at 
this  crifis  of  our  affairs  ought  to  be  fo  much  the 


objeCt  of  inveffigatidn  and  attention. 1  : 
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My  reafohs  for  tendering  a  vote  in  favour 

of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bennett  were  extremely 
.  * 

ftrengthdned  in  my  mind,  by  the  public  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  opponent.  This1  character;  whether 
as  difplayed  in  parliament,  or  in  immediate  ap¬ 
peals:  to  the  people,  appears  to  me  to  call  down 
the  moft  marked  and  decidedf  eprobation.  That 
to  aCt  with  party  in  this  country  is  the  only 
mode  of  aCting' With  effeCt,  is  fo  evident  a  de¬ 
duction  of  all  paft  experience,  as  to  have  acquired 
the  force  of  an  intuitive  truth.  That,  in  order 
to  accomplifh  any  ufeful  piirpofe,  or  defeat  any 

pernicious 
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pernicious  meafures,  each  individual  muft  com¬ 
bine  with  others,  allowing  the  neceffity  of  mak¬ 
ing  trifling  facrifices  of  private  feeling  and 
opinion  to  the  prefervation  of  general  union,  is 
an  affertion,  no  man  at  all  converfant  with  the 
world  will  venture  to  contradict.  Indeed  there 
mull  be  fomething  radically  wrong  in  that 
fyftem,  under  which  a  man  fo  entirely  reftgns  all 
facial  feelings,  as  in  an  affembly  of  650  gentle¬ 
men,  fome  of  high  official  character  and  wif- 
dom,  others  the  favourites  of.the  popular  voice, 
all  of  liberal  and  enlightened  education,  Hill  to 
{land  alone,  to  choofe  a  line  of  conduCl  from 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  conjecture  what  will  be 
his  decifton  on  any  particular  queflion,  and  to 
give  a  folitary  vote,  unlefs  variety  of  opinion  has 
a  narrower  boundary  than  his  inclination.  It 
does  indeed  fometimes  happen,  that  for  this  total 
lofs  of  all  ability  to  be  ufeful  in  a  parliamentary 
capacity,  fome  compenfation  is  afforded  in  a 
moral  view,  by  perceiving  that  the  adopter  of 
fuch  a  conduct,  it  may  be,  in  the  undifciplined 
ardour  of  .youth,  is  the  honeft  and  amiable 
victim  of  fome  high  notions  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendance  (fuch  as  now  actuate  fome  of  you) ; 
and  that  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  reft  of 
the  world,  it  is  becaufe  he  fancies  himfelf  above 
them.  Such  men  are  benevolent,  even  to  ex- 

cefs  *. 


cefs ;  a  due  and  well  regulated  regard  to  their 
own  interefts  they  term  feififhnefs ;  or,  if  they 
have  any  private  views,  it, is  fame  only  to  which 
they  afpire :  the  flighted  fufpicion  of  tyranny 
or  cruelty  on  the  part:  of  government,  puts  in 
requifltion  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature :  even 
the  common  prog  refs  of  its  fundfions  they 
fcrutinize  with  indefatigable  feverity  :  effedts 
and  confequences  are  nothing  with  them,  in 
comparifon  with  abflradfc  feelings  and  princi¬ 
ples  :  their  aim  is  to  indulge  a  favourite  fenti- 
meiit,  rather  than  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  their 
fchemes :  pure,  honourable,  and  diflnterefled, 
they  lead  us  to  lament  the  wafte  and  abufe  of 

i 

virtue,  rather  than  to  condemn  the  exhibition 
of  any  pofitive  and  grounded  error.  I  feat, 
however,  we  muffin  vain  apply  fuch  an  apology 
to  the  public  eccentricities  of  a  man,  who  on 
the  folemn  and  awful  queftion  of  the  Slave 
Trade  gave  no  vote :  who,  when  the  fltuation 
of  the  Irifh  Catholics  was  difcufTed,  oppofed 
tiiofe  healing  meafures,  which  went  to  unite 
with  us  in  a  heartfelt  connexion  a  generous  and 
a  loyal  people,  and  affifted  to  perpetuate  laws, 
which  now  anfwer  no  end  but  to  impofe  dis¬ 
abilities  for  offences  it  is  impoflible  to  commit, 
and  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  feparation  and  ir¬ 
ritation,  which  otherwife  would  expire  with  the 
i oppreflions 
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oppreffions  and  burdens  long  fince  palt,  and 
who  now,  openly  glorying  in  his  conduct  upon 
that  occaflon,  calls  upon  you  to  fandtion  it  by 
that  horrid  cry,  the  confequences  of  which  were 
once  fo  dreadful  as  to  make  reafom.and  humani¬ 
ty  alike  ffiudder  at  even  the  pqffible  repetition 
of  them*:-  who,  during  a  feeble  and  inefficient 
adminiftration,  purfued  the  meafures  of  govern** 
ment  with  his  applaufe,  till  that  preciie  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  minifter  eftabliffied  his  com** 
millions  for  enquiry  into  the  public  expenditure 
with  a  view  to  reform  and  frugality,  it  can¬ 
not,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  it  cannot  be  from 
the  love  of  popular  privileges,  or  of  political 
ceconomy,  that  fuch  a  man  reftgns  the  fociai 
feelings,  breaks  all  natural  connexions,  and 
boldly  declares  war  againft  all  eftabliffied,  ve¬ 
nerable,  and  facred  authority.  It  cannot  be 
from  the  love  of  liberty,  that  fuch  a  man  calls 
upon  you  to  aflert  an  extravagant  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  degree  of  independance,  and  talks  of 
your  emancipation,  at  the  moment  you  have 
been  receiving  even  the  flatteries  and  compli¬ 
ments  of  freedom.  It  cannot  be  from  a  love  of 

w  '  *  *  *  * 

liberty,  that  fuch  a  man  bows  to  your  clamours, 
and  re-echoes  your  exclamations.  It  cannot  be 
from  a  wiffi  to  relieve  your  burdens,  that  fuch  a 
man  mourns  over  the  weight  of  taxation,  and 

ffiuts 
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fhuts  himfelf  out  in  advance  from  the  labours 
and  emoluments  of  office,  by  a  felf-denying 

ordinance,  arid  cheaply  purchafes  the  fame  of 

.  „  »  ■  *  * 

diftntereftednefs,  by  refolutions  which  probably 
he  never  will  be  tempted  to  break.  Undoubt- 
edly,  gentlemen^  I  would  not  wifh  to  elevate 
the  merits  of  the  perfori  I  fupport  upon  the  er- 
Tors  of  his  opponent  ;  and  it  is  a  new  incentive 
to  moderation,  that  this  opponent  is  honoured 
with  vour  favour.  But  great  and  facred  names 

#  w 

have  been  fo  abufed  during  the  late  conteft,  fo 
fubjugated  and  facrificed  to  vulgar  paffions,  and 
all  the  miferable  tricks  of  electioneering  vio¬ 
lence,  that  it  feems  a  folemn  duty  to  endeavour 
to  draw  political  virtue  from  the  confufion  in 
which  fhe  has  been  buried  ;  and  to  fhew  her  as 
fhe  is,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  interefied; 
the  vain,  the  thoughtlefs,  and  the  hypocritical, 
powerful  to  reftore,  and  mighty  to  fave.  The 
deep  derifion,  the  bitter  mockery,  which  has 
been  played  off  againft  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  the  borough,  mull  awaken  in  all  confiderate 
men  other  feelings  than  thofe  of  anger;  but 
patience  is  not  to  fubdue  reproof,  and  there 
are  fituations  when  lamentation  ought  to  be 
loud. 
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Pardon 


Pardon  me  then,  gentlemen,,  that  I  danpfc  go 
along  with  you  in  your  admiration  of  your  new 
idol,  and  that  I  as  little  approve  the  means  you 
have  employed  to  accomplifh  your  purpofes* 
Domeftic  peace  has  been  attacked  ;  female  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  traduced  $  the  once  facred 
names  of  Liberty  and  Independance  have  been 
proftituted  j  and  the  Religion  of  our  blefled 
Saviour  has  put  on  the  form  and  femblance  of 
that  of  Mahomet.  The  ferocious  conqueror  of 
the  eaft,  with  confcience  on  his  lips,  with  tc  the 
fWordin  one  hand,  and  the  Coran  in  the  other,” 
terrifying  into  permanence  and  decitton  thofe  who 
hefitated,  and  deftroying  thofe  he  could  not 
perfuade,  is  a  far  fitter  matter  for  the  vexed  and 
turbid  fpirit  of  election  incendiaries,  than  him 
who.  appealed  to  no  authority  but  the  example 
of.  his  virtues  and  the  purity  of  his  do&rines, 
who  pleaded  no  fgn&ion  but  the  co-operation  of 
heaven.  How  abhorrent  and  revolting  are  the 
vices  of  civilization  puttied  almoft  to  corrup¬ 
tion!  The  fa vage  follows  his  refentments  with  a 
blow— deftroys,  repents,  and  forgets:  it  is  referr¬ 
ed  for  polifhed  men  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  for  the  fake  of  liberty^  and  to  bum 
houfes  in  order  to  promote  their  religion.  For 
myfelf,  I  ftill  linger  over  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  cannot  immediately  reconcile  myfelf 
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to  pretenfions  exa&ly  the  reverfe  of  his.  Re- 
colle&ing,  that,  when  he  contended  for  your 
favour,  he  confidered  one  of  his  firft  claims  to 
depend  upon  the  fupport  of  his  natural  con¬ 
nexions,  and,  almoft  equally,  of  that  part  of  the 
ariftocracy,  whofe  principal  fame  is  interwoven 
with  your  Conftitutional  privileges,  the  RufTels, 
the  Cavendirties,  the  Howards*  the  Percys,  and 
marly  others,  whofe  names  will  be  ever  cherifh- 
ed  in  this  country  vrhilft  there  remains  amongft 
you  a  heart  to  feel,  or  a  judgment  to  decide 
corre&ly  >  I  cannot  eafily  bow  to  a  man,  who 
claimed  your  regard  on  the  ground  that  even 
his  relations  had  forfakeri  him.  Remembering 
that  when  the  patriots  of  former  days  ftruggled 
for  liberty,  it  was  that  liberty*  the  very  nature 
and  efifence  of  which  is  the  union,  not  the  fepa- 
ration,  of  the  orders  of  the  ftate,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  wild,  revolutionary  clamour  againft 
the  clergy,  the  gentry,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
land.  '  Knowing  that  the  illuftrious  perfons  I 
have  alluded  to  deprecated  all  religious  clamours 
on  any  lide  whatever,  that  they  thought  all 
difputes  of  this  nature  only  fit  for  grave  debate, 
carried  on  in  the  fpirit  of  our  religion  itfelf,  the 
fpirit  of  peace  ;  I  can  feel  no  inclination  to  ad¬ 
mire  a  man,  who  threw  in  the  firebrand  of  the 
cry  €C  No  popery  !”  to  encreafe  the  ufual  con- 
...  £  „  flagration 
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under  which  he  has  adted  in  this  refpedl  is  un¬ 
fortunately  high  :  he  has  taken  the  iignal  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  cabinet 
minifter ;  and  had  not  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
people  refilled  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Perceval  and 
his  abettors,  we  might  have  had  much  deeper 
caufe  of  lamentation  than  the  expullion  from  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  fome  of  the  moll  enlight¬ 
ened  men  that  ever  fat  there.  It  is  then  from 
fome  antiquated  feeling  and  tafte,  as  to  the 
charadler  of  a  popular  candidate,  that  I  cannot 
prevail  upon  myfelf  to  join  with  you  in  the 
violence  and  enthuliafm  of  your  prefent  attach¬ 
ment.* 

E  2  I  ant 

*  t  rriust  beg  to  say  once  for  all,  that  nothing  I  have 
said  in  these  pages  is  intended  to  throw  the  slightest 
reflexion  on  a  relation  of  mine,  who  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  a  cause,  of  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  mv  disapprobation.  I  still  think  family  quarrels, 
and  even  family  differences,  great  evils,  and  that  the 
public  display  of  them  (quite  indeed  a  modern  fashion) 
should  be  discountenanced  by  all  men.  The  relation  to 
whom  I  allude  has  no  dark  or  malignant  passion  in  his 
nature;  nor  will  he  be  accused,  I  believe,  of  any  laboured 
designs  of  self-interest.  If  he  has  gone  farther  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  in  promoting  the  popular  cry;  than  perhaps  his  own 
calmer  judgment  would  approve,  it  is  from  his  anxiety 
to  please  that  people,  who  are  often  so  greatly  right,  a9 

almost 
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I. am  told,  you  have  gained  a  great  vidory. 
Though  the  nature  of  this  victory  is  not  very 
apparent,  I  fubmit  to  you,  that  whatever  may 
be  your  grounds  of  triumph,  you  will  belt  testi¬ 
fy  the  importance  of  your  caufe,  and  your  own 
dignity,  by  calmnefs  and  temperance.  Do  not 
give  your  enemies  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  you 
are  endeavouring  to  make  up  in  noife  what  you 
want  irl  fubftance.  Do  you  rejoice  that  the  late 
afleflor  has  deprived  many  lefs  conflant  inhabit¬ 
ants  than  yourfelves  of  their  franchife  ?  The 
queftion  cannot  be  confidered  a$  fettled,  as  the 
counfelldr  of  the  hiayor  is  at  variance  in  a  great 
degree  with  that  mayor  and  with  himfelf,  and 
decidedly  in  oppolition  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  A  refolution,  or  an  ad' 
of  the  legiflature  is  now  our  only  refource.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  every  view, 
that  this  point  of  inhabitancy  fhould  be  finally 
fettled :  otherwife,  all  candidates,  for  your  fa¬ 
vour,  and  you  yourfelves,  muft  be  for  ever 
fluduating  in  a  moll  difagreeable  and,  in  its  con- 
fequences,  a  moft  pernicious  ftate  of  uncertainty. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  eftimate  before¬ 
hand  of  the  probable  fuecefs  of  any  candidate  * 

r  . ;  ~  and 

almost  to  sanction  the  idea,  that  they  cannot  be  in  the 
■wrong.  Individual  conduct,  however,  cannot  alter  the 
general  merits  of  a  question. 
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and  a  poll  to  the  laft  man,  attended  with  all  its 
rancour  and  expenfe,  will  be  the  fate  of  every 
fuccelftve  election.  In  order,  then,  to  obtain  a 
decifion  in  this  matter  precluding  contradiction, 
I  am  fure  we  fhall  all  unite.  As  to  any  inherent 
right  in  the  conftant  refidents  of  the  borough 
to  expel  thofe  who  are  mere  accidental  inhabit- 

•  -  .  •  -  ,  »  *-  .  •••"»•■■  .  •  •  i 

ants,  it  is  one  of  thofe  metaphyfical  abftra&ions, 

t  " 

which  every  one  talks  of,  and  no  one  under- 

'  t  -  »  ... 

Hands.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fame  power 
which  gives  one  conftant  reftdent  a  vote  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  another  conftant  reftdent,  may  put 
an  accidental  inhabitant  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  a  man  who  always  lives  in  the  town.  The 
dodtrine  of  natural  rights  would  carry  you  much 
further  than  you  perhaps  imagine.  Now  in  the 
view  which  I  am  dilpofed  to  take  of  this  nation 
at  prefent,  perceiving  how  ftrongly  the  commer¬ 
cial  intereft  (a  term  which  in  faCt  means  the  fame 
as  the  independent  intereft)  is  difpofed  to  con- 
teft  political  honour  with  the  landed,  it  feems 
incumbent  upon  the  latter  to  yield  no  ground 
without  a  ftruggle.  It  has  been  long  aftonifhing; 
to  me  that  this  fubjeCfc  of  the  rival  ariftocracies 
has  not  engaged  more  difcuftion  than  as  yet  it 
has  occupied.  It  is  as  important  generally,  as 
it  is  interefting  to  us  nationally :  and  as  curious 
for  the  philofopher,  as  impoling  upon  thq 

E  3  ftatef- 
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flatefman.  The  Situation  of  this  country  is,  I 
believe,  perfectly  new  in  this  refped ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  change  which  is 
taking  place  amongft  us  will  not  be  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Laft  year  I  ventured  to  make  fome  ob~ 
fetvations  upon  this  topic,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
cc  The  Old  Whig  5”  and  the  events  of  the  late 
ele&ion  have  ftrengthened  extremely  in  my  mind 
whatever  I  there  advanced.  The  following  lines 
from  a  philofophical  and  beautiful  poet,  I  nevef 
read  without  owning  their  juftice. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayM  ; 

In  nature’s  simplest  charms  at  first  array’d. 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 

Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprize  ; 

While  scourg’d  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  jnpurnful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 

And  while  he  sinks  without  one  arm  to  save, 

v  •  * 

*  j 

The  country  blooms  - —  a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Thefe  lines  are  as  juft  as  they  are  poetical ;  and 
at  a  moment  when  the  merchant  and  manu- 
fadurer  have  fo  much  real  influence  from  the 
numbers  they  employ,  fo  much  real  fplendor 
from  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  riches,  fo  much  real 
political  power  from  their  numerous  feats  in  the 
legiflature,  and  their  immenfe  and  various  pecu¬ 
niary  connexions  with  government, — all  thefe 
pofitive  advantages  being  incalculably  aflifted  by 

the 
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the  degradation  in  which  the  vafl  encreafe  of  the 
peerage  has  funk  the  nobility,  and  the  preffure 
which  falls  upon  the  fmall  landholder  from  the 
augmentation  of  taxes,  and  the  neceffity  he  feels 
himfelf  under  to  live  at  a  greater  rate  than  he 
can  afford,  that  he  may  preferve  his  ancient 
rank  in  fociety ;  at  this  moment  it  furely  be¬ 
hoves  all  men,  who  are  truly  independent  and 
unconneded  with  the  merchant  or  the  landed  pro- 
prietor,  to  take  care  that  they  are  led  away  by 
no  unfounded  enthufiafm,  but  that  they  ad  up 
to  the  charader  they  wifh  to  maintain,  and  ex- 
ercife  a  cool*  unbiaffed  judgment  in  a  matter  fo 
momentous.  It  cannot  be  too  often  enforced 
upon  the  minds  of  fuch  men,  that  they  too  ar,e 
becoming  a  mofl  important  order  in  the  flats, 
for  they  are  the  men  who  muft  hold  the  balance  : 
but  if  they  give  themfelyes  fair  play,  if  they 
examine  the  queflion  deliberately,  I  have  no 
doubt  to  which  fide,  politically  fpeaking,  they  will 
incline.  In  almofl  all  towns  and  boroughs,  tho* 
certainly  lefs  in  our’s  than  in  many  others  where 
inanufadories  and  trade  are  more  extended, 
(tho’  with  us  they  are  by  no  means  infignificant) 
I  regard  the  independent  cry  as  fynonymous 
with  the  commercial  cry.  It  tends  diredly  to 
give  a  merchant  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ra- 
her  than  a  proprietor  of  land  j  and  in  truth,  it 
'  E  4  has 
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has  no  other  tendency.  Mr.  Bennett’s  oppon¬ 
ent,  by  his  mode  of  conducing  his  oppofition 
here,  has  prepared  the  way  for  this  change,  and 
thofe  amongft  you  who  honeftly  thought  you 
were  contending  for  the  independance  of  the 
borough,  have  merely  aflifted  an  interett  already 
too  great  (I  fpeak  of  the.  nation  at  large),  and 
have  facrificed  your  country  to  c<  the  whittling 
of  a  name.”  -  : 

r-tf  /  *  •  •  •  !  '  .  '.V  •  '  ^  ‘>*1  *'  •>  ■'  |"  ‘J  r\ 

,  I  can  difcover  no  reafon  for  the  fmall  degree 
of  attention  which  the  political  encroachments  of 
the  merchant  (I  include  in  this  term  ftockholder 
and  manufacturer)  have  arretted,  but  the  gener¬ 
al  one,  that  the  order  moft  aggrieved  are  too 
indolent  to  examine  a  truth  which  they  fear  to 
avow.  The  mercantile  body  are  obliged  to 
them  for  their  ttlence,  for  in  the  midft  of  the 
ignorance^  and  apathy  that  prevail,  they  have 
only  to.raife  and  encourage  the  cry  of  Inde- 
pendance,  and  make  the  people  believe  that  their 
caufe  is  one  and  the  fame.  Now  inveftigation  will 
fet  this  matter  in  its  true  light  ;  and  I  think  it 
:  will  appear,  both  from  our  own  national  expe¬ 
rience,  and  from  general  hiftory,  that  the  limit 
to  be  fet  to  commerce  is  exactly  that  which  ex¬ 
cludes  it  from  much  interference  in  ftate  affairs. 
Mr.  Hume  has  faid,  th^t  defpotifm  is  the  eutha- 

-9  * 
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nafia  of  the  Britiflx  conftitution.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  no  mode  more  likely  to  haften  fuch '  a 
termination,  than  a  mercantile  ariftocracy  in 
pofTeflion  of  our  towns  and  counties  as  repre- 
fentatives,  and  giving  their  ready  fupport  to  all 
adminiftrations,  in  exchange  for  the  benefit  at¬ 
tending  loans,  contradt?^  and  fund-dealing,  with 
titled  honours,  and  the  fplendor  of  the  ribbands. 
What  endlefs  wars  we  fhall  then  have  !  neither 
an  enemy  nor  a  neutral  will  dare  to  appear  on 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  ocean  :  the  world  will  be 
beggared  in  order  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of 
avarice,  that  moft  blinded  of  the  paffions  ;  and 
then,  after  a  plethoric  confumptive  flufh,  which, 

t  i 

however  beautiful  for  a  moment,  the  true  ftatef- 
man  will  perceive  only  to  lament*  we  fhall  be 
beggared  in  our  turn :  in  the  mean  time,  the 
-  maxims  of  government,  which  have  prevailed 
in  Bengal,  will  have  been  transferred  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  fhall  be  at  once  poor  and  corrupt, 
t  curled  with  the  remembrance  of  former  gran¬ 
deur;  only  to  make  our  degradation  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  our  forrows  more  bitter.  Empires 
rife  and  fall*  like  thofe  who  guide  and  inhabit 
them  ;  and,  like  them,  they  generally  carry  the 
feeds  of  deflru&ion  in  their  conftitutions.  The 
analogy  is  perfed  in  all  its  parts,  for  by  diligent 
examination*  and  early  and  anticipating  reme- 
*  dies 
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dies,  we  may  defer  the  fatal  hour,  though  we 
cannot  defend  ourfelves  from  it  altogether. 

But  your  exultation,  perhaps,  rifes  from  this, 
that  you  have  chofen  a  partizan  of  the  prefen t 
miniftry,  (for  I  am.  told  that  your  reprefentative 
has  now  fixed  upon  his  party)  in  preference  to  a 
man  who  fupported :  the  laft.  I  fear  the  en- 
creafed  weight  of  taxation,  arifing  from  fubfidies 
abroad,  and  a  more  carelefs-  and  lefs  fkilful  ex¬ 
penditure  at  home,  will  diminifh  your  joy.  The 
rife  of  the  funds  is  no  longer  a  criterion  of 
national  profperity.  It  is  a  treacherous  fymp- 
tom  :  it  may  be  a  mere  eye-gleam,  the  confe- 
quence  of  fever  rather  than  health.  I  will  go 
further,  and  fay,  that  if  the  funds  rife  at  the 
moment  when  no  vidtory  is  gained,  but  on  the 
contrary  a.  moft  awful  fufpenfe  prevails  on  ac¬ 
count  pf  the  pofition  of  the  French  and  Ruffian 
armies  ;  if  they  rife,  when  fo  far  from  receiving 
money  we  are  paying  it  away  in  new  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  fubfidies,  without  the  fandion  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  before  the  fupplies  are  appropriated, 
« 

it  is  folely  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  in  the  city  that 
the  prefent  miniflers  will  indulge  mercantile 
avarice  at  all  hazards  and  Sacrifices*  and  purfue 
that  policy,  which  cares  not  who  is  ruined,  pro¬ 
vided  the  merchant  and  fiockholder  are  in  good 

humour. 
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humour.  For  the  reft,  I  cannot  fuppofe  you 
will  long  think  greater  than  that  of  their  pre- 
deceffors  the  loyalty  of  men,  who,  in  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  debate,  accufed  our  gracious  Sovereign 
of  having  perfonally  demanded  a  pledge  from 
his  minifters  that  they  would  never  propofe  a 
particular  meafure  to  the  royal  notice,  and  that 
too  when  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
his  Majefty  was  furrounded  by  intriguers,  who 
not  only  advifed,  but  befet  him.  When  I  hear 
thefe  men  charging  others  with  di/loyalty,  who 
were  allowed  by  the  King  himfelf  to  ftate  the 
reafons  of  their  difmiffal,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
ftory,  which  may  do  as  well  to  explain  my 
meaning  as  fome  of  the  illuftrations,  which 
deform  the  eloquence  and  interrupt  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  A  certain  foldier 
was  invited  by  one  of  his  comrades  to  dine  with 
him,  but  the  man  refufed,  becaufe  he  fufpedled 
the  dinner  was  ftolen.  In  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fcrupuloufly  honeft  fellow  went  off 
with  his  companion’s  horfe  thus  fhewing,  that 
he  who  could  not  participate  in  a  dinner  under 
the  fufpicion  of  its  being  ftolen,  could,  when  it 
ferved  his  turn,  commit  a  theft  of  real  confe- 
quence.  So  the  prefent  minifters,  who  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  bare  mention  of  his  Majefty Js  name 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though  made  ufe  of 

by 
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by  his  permiftion,  could,  when  they  found  it 
convenient,  charge  their  Royal  Mafter  with  an 
unconftitutional  and  illegal  aCtidn. 

Did  not  the  learned  Glyn  and  Maynard 
To  make  good  subjects  traitors  strain  hard  ? 

Was  not  the  king,  by  proclamation. 

Declar'd  a  traitor  through  the  nation  ? 

Indeed  the  loyalty  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  like 
their  religion  : ;  by  the  one  the  monarch  is 
accufed,  and  by  the  other  are  fellow-chriftians 
perfecuted. 

Of  the  fame  extraordinary  nature  is  their 
attachment  to  the  volunteers*  They  cover  us 
with  praifes,  they  load  us  with  money ;  but 
obferve  the  conclulion  of  all  this  flattering 
kindnefs — they  offer  a  bribe  to  the  permanent 
ferjeant  of  each  company  for  every  man  he  fhall 
inlift  into  the  regular  army*  I  believe  there  is 
no  volunteer  in  the  kingdom  who  will  value 
very  highly  this  tendernefs,  whatever  meretri¬ 
cious  prefents  may  be  propofed  to  make  it  de¬ 
ferable.  It  calls  to  my  recollection  a  certain 
piinifhment  inflicted,  I  think  at  Venice,  upon 
criminals,  where  the  wretched  viCtim  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  embrace  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  from  every  part  of  whofe  body  fhot  out 
daggers  that  ftabbed  him  to  the  vitals.  The 
A  -  illuftration 
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iliuftration  indeed  in  our  cafe  can  alone  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inflictors,  not  the  fufferers-j  for  let 
us  hope  that  the  majeftic  fpirit  which  difplayed 
itfelf  in  the  moft  glorious  exertions  recorded  by 
hiftory,  will  not  expire  in  merely  affording  fpace 
and  opportunity  for  the  tricks  of  a  recruiting 

"  Farewell  the  jdumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue  [  oh,  farewell ! 

Farewell  the  neighing  st&ed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  !” 

Farewell  indeed  !  and  welcome  in  their  place 
the  purfe  held  up  in  importunately  chinking 
triumph,  on  one  fide,  with  the  reel  and  vocifer¬ 
ation  of  drUnkennefs  on  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  original  connexion  between 
officers  and  men,  fo  honourable  to  both  parties, 
is  broken,  proftituted,  and  loft.  Add  to  thefe 
Angular  meafures*  which  go  fo  directly  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  purpofes  profefled  by  them,  the  late 
extraordinary  diffolut ion  of  parliament,  faceti- 
oufly  called  <c  an  appeal  to  the  people,”  though' 
on  minute  inveftigation  there  is  danger  of  it  ap^ 
pearing  a  trial  of  the  extent  of  government  in¬ 
fluence,  and  mercantile  opulence,  the  latter  to 
be  compenfated  for  any  expenfe  it  may  be  ex¬ 
ec  "  ;;  pofed 
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pofed  to  by  £  new  harveft  arifing  from  en- 
creafed  adtivity  in  loans,  fubfidies,  contracts  * 
and  all  the  long  etceteras  of  a  warlike  adminif- 
traticto.  We  have  feen  much  ridicule  thrown 
upon  the  late  adminiftration,  under  the  name  of 
all  the  talents obferve,  I  entreat  you,  the 
energetic,  though  yet  infant  exertions,  of  cc  all 
the  vigour.’ * 

The  prefent  minifters  have  not  been  long  in 
place,'  but  during  the  fliort  time  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  their  fituations,  befides  numerous  minor 
contrivances,  they  feem  to  have  formed  four 
great  plots.  The  train  of  each  is  intended  for 
confiderable  length  of  time  and  fpace,  and  each 
has  ftated  periods  of  explofion.  However,  the 
firfh  general  effeCl,  depending  upon  the  united 
force  of  all,  was  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
confufion  of  the  laft  fortnight ;  and  indeed,  if  the 
fcheme  had  fully  fucceeded,  the  confequences 
would  have  been  as  impoling  and,  exten  five  as 
the  moft  vigorous  artifl:  could  poffibly  have  de- 
fired.  The  firfi:  of  thefe  plots  was  the  popifh 
plot,  by  which  was  hazarded  the  deftruCtion  of 
all  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  firft  proteftant 
empire  in  the  world.  Then  followed  the  Ihip- 
ping  plot,  in  conducting  which  our  commerce 
will  fuffer  as  much  as  our  religion  was  in  dan¬ 
ger 


ger  of  fufferirigy  an  American  war  being  ptoba- 
bly  added  to  our  prelent  ftate  of  general  hoftility. 
A  continental  plot,  by  which  our  troops  are 
again  to  try  their  fortune,  where,  from  caufes 
too  obvious,  they  have  fo  often  failed,  and 
Auftria  is  to  be  Simulated,  (if  poflible)  by  our 
fubfidies  and  intrigues,  into  the  extreme  hazard 
of  a  new  and  immediate  coalition  againft  France  ; 
laftly,  a  volunteer  plot,  which  will  coft  the 
nation  about  two  millions  a  year,  and  a  degree 
of  difgrace  to  the  volunteers  themfelves,  beyond 
the  calculations  of  money  to  eftimate.  Thefe 
vigorous  proceedings,  ilfuing  from  the  cradle  of 
this  Herculean  adminiftration,  fhew  us  what  we 
are  to  expecft  when  the  minifters  fhall  have 
attained  their  full  ftrength. 

a  ?  ft  f'T  t  +"jf  r  \  t  ■’*«' 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  mud  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
gret  the  difmiflal  of  the  late  adminiftration,  the 
more  lilent  bleflings  of  whofe  policy  (lilent  here, 
but  not  in  Africa)  chiefly  appeared  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Have  trade,  a  wife  management  of  our 
commercial  regulations,  the  limited-fervice  bill, 
and  financial  plans  and  reforms- — the  former 
as  fkilful  and  confoling,  as  the  latter  were  up¬ 
right  and  juft.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  however, 
that  had  not  the  prefent  minifters  taken  fuch 
pains  to  difplay  themfelves,  by  their  addrefles 
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and  circular  letters,  they  ought  to  have  been 
confidered  as  completely  untried.  To  whole 
fyftem  of  politics  do  they  adhere  ?  Not  to  Mr. 
Pitt's,  for  they  come  in,  as  Mr.  Addington 
did,  exprefsly  to  withhold  that  very  meafure, 
on  account  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
office,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  into  efFed. 
How  perverfe  is  human  nature  !  When  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  roufe  to  war,  though 
in  defiance  of  all  paft  experience,  and  of  dif- 
afters  as  ftupendous  in  their  appearance,  as 
dreadful  in  their  confequences,  it  was  ever  irre- 
fiftible  ;  and  the  mere  remembrance  of  it  is  ftill 
almoft  as  powerful  as  when  the  mighty  mafter 
himfelf  was  living ;  but  when  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  was  his  theme,-  with  univerfal  hiftory  to 
back  him,  then  did  his  words  fall  cold  and  life- 
lefs }  and  even  his  chofen  friends,  the  mofi: 
cherifhed  obje&s  of  his  patronage,  do  not  hefi- 
tate  to  infult  his  memory  by  proclaiming  the 
church  to  be  in  danger  on  the  revival  of  meafures., 
which  are  only  not  his,  becaufe  they  are  lef$ 
extenfive  than  his.  For  the  truth  of  this  afler- 
tion,  I  refer  to  general  recolle&ion,  and  to  Lord 
Grenville's  admirable  letter  to  the  fecretary  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge. 
You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  prefer  the  names  of 
Grenville,'  Ho  wick,  Holland,  and  Petty,  '  to 
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thofe  of  .Melville, .Hawkefbury,  Perceval,  and 
Canning  i  and  if  I  lament  that  you  have  cho- 

-  w  ,  *  •  * 

fen  a  partizan  of  the  latter  gentlemen,  rather 
than  a  fupporter  of  the  former. 

^  -  *  *  .4  4 


Upon  the  whole,  I  feel  myfelf  perfectly 
j^uilified  for  not  joining  in  your  prefent  exulta¬ 
tion.  If  I  am  afked  to  explain  my  motives  for 
this  publication,  it  might  be  a  fufficient  anfwer 
fay,  that  as  you  have  thought  me  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  make,  me  the  objedt  of  your 
condemnation,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  wifh  to 

*  '  J  JT*»  i  t-  *  •*»  •  -  r 

be  -heard  in  my  defence.  This,  however,  is 

-  *  «#.. 

not  my  motive  ;  or  it  is  the  weakeft  of  my 
motives.  Every  man  fhould  ferve  the  public 

^  i 

as  much  as  he  can  ;  but  (once  more  to  quote  a 
\yj*iter,  equally  remarkable,  for  the  wifdom  of 
his,  precepts  and  the  dignity  of  his  fentiments) 
tp.  be  pleafed  with  his  fervices,  is  your  affair, 
pot  his..  The  chief  fubjedl  and  tendency  of 
the(e  pages,  appear  to  me  of  extreme  importance. 
The.  people  of  England,  politically  fpeaking,  . 
^em  to  be  divided  into  three  great  dalles  —  the 
ancient  landed  proprietors,  whether  peers  or 
ourpxnq.ners  *,  the  great  traders,  whether  merch¬ 
ant,  myiufadlurer,  or  flockholder,  with  their  im- 
rq^diate  defcendants ;  and,  thirdly,  that  order  of 
i^ien,  who.  with  fmall  patrimonial  pofTeflions,  or 
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the  fruits  of  their  own  fuccefsful  exertions,  are 
in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  word  independent  of 
either  of  the  former,  yet  not  advanced  fo  high 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  political  temp¬ 
tation.  In  the  flruggle  which  is  now  taking 
place  between  the  opulent  trader  and  the  ancient 
landed  proprietor,  this  laft  clafs  of  men  will 
have  to  play  a  very  effential  part.  As  in  the 
higher  region  of  politics  the  funds  are  the  great 
inllrument  of  connexion  between  the  ftate  and 
the  merchant  in  the  lower,  and  amongft  us, 
the  power  attending  the  vaft  acquifition  of 
wealth,  and  the  employment  given  by  manufac¬ 
tories,  form  the  link  between  him  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  for  the  independent,  the  flridfcly 
independent  part  of  the  community  to  decide 
whether  they  will  aflift  him  in  taking  the  place 
of  the  ancient  landed  proprietor ;  whether  they 
will  exchange  the  pride  of  wealth  for  the  pride 
of'family  as  a  political  feeling,  for  one  of  thefe 
fentiments  we  muft  have  j  whether  they  will 
choofe  to  transfer  thofe  councils  which  have 
prefided  over  our  Indian  fettlements  to  the 
cabinet  of  England ;  whether  they  would  wifli 
their  fovereign  to  be  furrounded  by  fuch  men  as 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  by  the  C a ven¬ 
dibles,  the  Ruflels,  the  Percys,  the  Talbots,  the 
Howards,  and  whatever  other  names  our  hiftory 
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or  the  virtues  of  their  prefent  poffeffors  fandfci- 
fy  i  or  the  endlefs  tribe,  whom  the  city  may 
fend  out  with  retinues  to  the  full  as  fplendid  as 
their’s.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  queftion.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  to 
degrade  in  every  manner  the  ancient  landed 
proprietor,  and  to  fubftitute  in  his  place  the 
opulent  merchant.  The  evil  feems  to  me  to 
affail  the  conftitution  in  a  vital  part ;  but  you 
may  in  fome  meafure  alleviate  and  check  it. 
The  domeftic  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  this  refpetft, 
was  incalculably  mifchievous,  but  you  may 
counteract  its  effects.  England  will  fall,  and 

(2  bl  '»  a  t  •  p  *  * 

fhe  will  fall  when  all  men  fhall  be  admiring  her 
fplendor.  -In  the  midft  of  fhouts,  revelry, 
and  riot,  refounded  from  quays,  and  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  cuftom-houfes,  and  ftock-exchanges, 
feconded  with  equal'  clamour,  though  lefs  mer¬ 
riment,  by  conventicles  and  field-preachings, 
this  once  chafte  and  venerable  matron,  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  nurfe  of  fo  many  generations  of  war¬ 
riors,  ftatefmeni  fcholars  and  poets,  her  fimple 
though  fomewhat  levere  natural  graces  no  long- 
er  admired  by  her  taftelefs  fons,  but  exchanged 
for  all  forts  of  foreign  ornaments  brought  from 
the  eaft  and  the  weft,  with  powders,  and  paints, 
and  paftes,  and  patches,  concealing  from  unfkil- 
ful  eyes  the  fatal  difeafe  that  is  confuming  her 
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life,  her  artificial  colours  miftalcen  for  the  glow 
of  health,  the  fever  of  intoxication  for  thb 
vigour  of  her  conftitufcion,  her  zonelefs  waift 
for  power  to  repel  the  cold  j  thus  degraded  and 
honoured,  thus  finking  and  flattered,  thus  pol¬ 
luted  and  applauded,  the  glory  of  England  will 
pafs  away  for  ever.  Forefeeing  the  fate  com¬ 
mon  to  her  with  all  other  nations,  and  thinking 
I  perceive  the  feeds  of  thofe  diforders  peculiar 
to  her  by  which  her  deftru&ion  will  be  accelerat¬ 
ed  and  accompli  filed,  fearlefs  of  a  world  armed 
againft  her  while  we  are  true  to  oiirfelves,  or 
rather  while  we  are  ourfelves,  I  would  aim  at  that 
fatisfa&ion,  which  may  hereafter  arife  from  the 
reflexion  that  I  have  employed  my  voice’ and  hiy 
pen,  as  far  as  opportunity  and  the  fphere  of  my 
fortune  permitted  me,  in  defence  of  that  genu¬ 
ine  liberty  fynonymous  with  our  country,  felt¬ 
ing  upon  the  union  of  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate  ; 
the  great,  refined  by  rank  and  the  remembrance 
of  inherited  virtues  >  the  rich  diffufing  the  blelsr 
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ings  of  induftry  and  comfort  amonglt  thofe 
below  them  ;  the  poor  happy  in  that  diffufion, 
and  ftrong  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  which  they  are  too  proud  to  barter  for  a 
bribe,  and  too  wife  to  facrifice  to  a  name  ;  that 
genuine  liberty,  the  great  bequeft  of  anceftors 
who  won  it,  and  fealed  it  by  their  blood; 
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founded  upon  the  convi&ion  of  the  *  weaknefs, 
j  rather  than  the  ftrength  of  our  common  nature, 
and  for  that  reafon  binding  all  men  and  all 
clafles  of  men  together,  who  co-operate,  but 
are  not  confufed,  who  unite,  but  are  dill  fubor- 
dinate  j  that  genuine  liberty,  which  has  for  its 
origin  the  wifdom  of  ages,  for  its  code,  the 
morality  of  the  gofpel,  for  its  feat,  the  heart, 
and  for  its  eflence,  peace. 

*  Pope  has  expressed  this  idea  with  his  usually  com¬ 
prehensive  and  splendid  brevity.  Be  it  repeated  again 
and  again,  that  politics  are  but  morals  extended,  and  the 
application  of  the  four  following  verses  is  obvious.  Whole 
volumes  will  not  set  this  uproar  for  independance  in  a 
light  more  just. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 

A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend. 

Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call,  [of  all. 
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